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st Line Box Cars 
ITH THE Past 


. box car equipped with Youngstown Steel sides and doors 
and 
4, aluminum-colored steel lining and Plastinail flooring. 


UE THE Use OF 
EL SIDES Ano Doors 





fEEL DOOR COMPANY 


@ CAMEL COMPANY LIMITED 


6 New York e Youngstown 
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ONE DOSAGE of 


« file <aara> 


for ALL-YEAR WEED CONTROL 


ose? PmeCar,, 


1 


Low dosage — usually a small fraction of that of other “apply dry” formulations —is a 
big advantage you get with H-174. And it’s easily explained: Nalco H-174 has an unusually 
high concentration of powerful killing ingredient. You get much more killing power with 
much less chemical to transport and apply! 

Nalco H-174 is effective whenever you apply it, but you can get full 
advantage from this powerful herbicide by spreading a single dosage about 2 weeks before 
weeds begin to emerge. H-174 will keep them down all year long, eliminating unsightiy 
and inflammable weed debris, preventing re-growth and mid-season seeding. 

Spreading dry, granular Nalco H-174 is a fast, simple operation. No mixing, 
spraying, or dilution ... ready to use as it comes from bag or convenient 
shaker box . .. distribute by hand or with mechanical spreaders... 

For better weed control, plan on using Nalco H-174! 

H-174 is one of a complete line of Nalco weed control 
chemicals, both dry and liquid, in wide use by railroads 
and industries throughout the world. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
SPRAY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
6200 West 66th Place Box 5444 
Chicago 38, Illinois Huntington, W. Va, 
CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
ITALY: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. 


SPAIN: Nalco Espanola, S.A. 
® WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH 


PRODUCTS ...SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 





This guard can’t lie down on the job 


performer! We have never heard of 


It’s a guard rail’s job always to 
stand fast while a train rolls through 
the flangeway. And Bethlehem’s 
Hook Flange Guard Rail is the most 
steadfast sentry of them all. That’s 
because its specially rolled flange 
“hooks’”’? under the running rail, 
where it is clamped tight by the 
weight of a passing train. This guard 
rail just can’t lie down on the job! 
The Hook Flange Guard Rail is 
as easy to install as a guard rail 
could be. No holes to drill, no blocks 
or clamps to fit in place. Just a 


sturdy, one-piece rail (ranging in 
length from 6 ft to 16 ft 6 in.), bevel- 
ed at the ends, and bolted through 
pre-drilled holes to the special tie- 
plates furnished with the guard. 

The tie-plates are double-shoul- 
dered to engage the bases of both 
running rail and guard. Thick side 
braces are heavily welded in position 
to provide additional reinforcement 
where it is needed most: opposite 
the point of the frog. 

No wonder the Hook Flange 
Guard Rail is such a dependable 


one failing under traffic. That is the 
kind of service you have every right 
to expect from the guard rails on 
your lines. If you’d like to know 
more about the Hook Flange Guard 
Rail, a Bethlehem representative 
will be glad to arrange a mutually 
convenient time and location. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL wx 
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...and so is old-fashioned lading protection 


The day of the “‘iron horse” is done . . . and so is the shake, rattle 
and roll treatment of freight . . . thanks to Evans DF* equipment. 


DF-equipped box cars have virtually eliminated damage in 
transit. Costly dunnage is a thing of the past. 


Today, 46 major railroads offer DF-equipped cars at no extra 
cost to shippers. And these railroads report triple revenue per car over 
ordinary cars. So whether you’re shipper or railroader, don’t be 
content with “‘iron horse’”’ lading protection. Write today for full details 
on DF: Evans Products Company, Dept. E-2, Plymouth, Michigan. 










THE “KID GLOVE’ TREATMENT THAT LOCKS IN LADING 
. . » ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


*DF is a trademark of the Evans Products Company ... 
only Evans makes the DF Loader 


DF LOADERS 





EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY also produces: truck and bus heaters; 
bicycles and velocipedes; Evaneer fir plywood; fir lumber; Evanite battery separators and Evanite hardboard. 
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ONE REASON IS “PIGGYBACK”’ 

Today more and more highway trailers 
are hitching rides on special flatears 

to save time and money on long hauls: 
29 hours from New York to Chicago. 
Both railroads and motor carriers profit; 


everybody benefits from faster deliveries. 








ONE MORE BIG REASON IS HYATT HY-ROLL BEARINGS 
Another ss) for non-stop freight. [t’s significant that so many of the new 
. . « ve > ; ’ 1 2 pe ee 7 ack”? > nee © ef ; é t e 
contribution flatears built for high-speed “piggyback” service have HYATTS 

; . . « because railroads recognize roller bearings are the answer 
to railroad il aaa 
where delay-free dependability counts! HYATT Hy-Rolls banish 

progress hotboxes, major cause of freight train delays. Their sealed-in 

3-year grease supply saves time-wasting waits for inspection and 


lubrication, too. And new HYATT Hy-Rolls are so simple to install 










and maintain that they make the big switch to roller bearings 
practical at last. They’re playing a bigger and bigger part 

in the railroads’ modernization program to bring America better 
and better freight service! Hyatt Bearings Division of General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
I ’ ’ b 


Watch “WIDE WIDE WORLD” Sundays on NBC-TV 


-ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR NON-STOP FREICHT 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, eleven months 





TE cAcnancennetoniis $9,679,887 ,374 

ROO. pudncdecsttecnccbcaparciaiinevinteni 9,248,579,953 
Operating expenses, eleven months 

1956 $7,418,974,366 

1955 6,946,596,492 
Taxes, eleven months 

NOIRE) <sésscsssicnseom ene: $1,047,051,241 

BUND cncxavecnscvenecsceesegtberenvestese 1,018,67 1,666 
Net railway operating income, eleven months 

TOD ~ scnaignsssdtoncetnesenersetoapenee $982,530,448 

SHIGE scacesosansacasentcesevessanleives 1,050,339,559 


Net income, estimated, eleven months 
1956 $777,000,000 
1955 828,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 








February 5, 1957 91.86 

February 7, 1956 ... — 97.35 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Four weeks, 1957 ..........0.00 2,565,299 

Four weeks, 1956 ......<cccccsc. 2,712,773 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended Feb. 2, 1957 .. 10,405 

Wk. ended Feb. 4, 1956 .. 6,007 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Feb. 2, 1957 .. 2,608 

Wk. ended Feb. 4, 1956 .. 3,519 
Freight cars on order 

Samy: Ve TIS sssisscsssresese 117,257 

gk ee re 147,320 
Freight cars delivered 

Twelve months, 1956 ........ 67,080 

Twelve months, 1955 ........ 36,896 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-December 1956 ............ 1,017,834 

Mid-December 1955 ............ 1,070,846 
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Week at a Glance continue 


concrete pillars are used to support long girders of steel 
tubing. 


When should you electrify? ....................p.38 


The effect of the price of oil versus electricity on locomotive 
energy costs has been demonstrated by John C. Aydelott of 
the General Electric Company. 


The Action Page—Step by step progress ....... p.48 


The Cabinet Committee report would not result in an in- 
tegrated national transportation policy, even in the unlikely 
event that all of its recommendations should become law. 
But that is no reason to defer action to put its salutary pro- 
posals into law, as a first step toward such a policy. 


SHORT AND SIGNIFICANT 


Better LCL service ... 


through Chicago may grow out of current discussions there. 
Rail groups cite need for faster service, point out that higher 
per diem now adds to costs. A Shippers Board committee has 
urged wider use of trucks to speed handling of crosstown 
merchandise. 


Bigger retirement and unemployment benefits . . . 


are proposed in bills introduced by Representatives Harris 
and Wolverton, chairman and ranking minority member, 
respectively, of the House Interstate Commerce Committee. 
They embody railroad labor’s 1957 program for liberalizing 
the Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Insurance acts. 
The program still contemplates enactment of the controversial 
proposal to exclude the whole amount of their payroll-tax 
payments from the taxable income of railroad employees. 


The ICC's administration .. . 


of the Interstate Commerce Act will be investigated by the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee. This was revealed by 
Committee Chairman Harris after Speaker Rayburn had 
taken the floor to express his hope that the committee would 
go into the administration of regulatory laws to see whether 
they have been carried out as Congress intended or “repealed 
or revamped by those who administer them.” The inquiry 
will cover all regulatory agencies. 


















CON. DIESEL 


VERSION 
UNIT 


CRANE 





HOW SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS IN LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
FUEL COSTS ARE BEING MADE WITH THESE 
STEAM-TO-DIESEL CONVERSION UNITS 


















THIS 1925 150 TON WRECKER 
WAS STEAM, IS NOW DIESEL 
RESULT: 


LOWER OPERATING COSTS : 


This Brownhoist 150 Ton Steam Wrecking Crane, 
built in 1925, was recently adapted to diesel with 


The economy of diesel engine operation is such that, with savings on 
both lower fuel and lower maintenance costs, the initial expenditure 
on a Brownhoist Diesel Conversion Unit is soon amortized. Brownhoist 
Conversion Units are engineered to the individual requirements of 
your crane. The component parts consist of the diesel engine, the torque 
converter, the roller bearing mounted friction clutches, and the air 
compressor... all mounted on a heavy one-piece slab base ready for 
installation. These units are completely assembled and tested before 
shipment to you, and the conversion bill-of-material becomes a per- 
manent part of your crane record, to expedite future service. Write 
today or contact your Industrial Brownhoist representative (give crane 
serial number). 


one of our conversion units. Its operators report @ ‘ 
substantial savings in maintenance and fuel bills, 
more than justifying the cost of conversion. 








_ INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF / Mynn-Jovas / BAY CITY, MICHIGAN © DISTRICT OFFICES: Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 

AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 


BROWNHOIST MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
GIVES A LIFT TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Rails Look for End to ‘Dust Bowl’ 


An end may be in sight to the 
seven-year dry spell which has cut 
deeply into railroad shipping of farm 
products in southwestern states. 

In the Texas town of Dublin not 
long ago, ranchers, farmers and dairy- 
men held a party. Their guests were 
the railroads of the southwest, which 
in October had reduced their rates 
on hay shipped into drought areas 
and on livestock shipped out to bet- 
ter pasture. This was Dublin’s way of 
saying thanks. 

In the 15 weeks ending January 25, 
western railroads moved 15,870 car- 
loads of hay—248,724 tons—into 
designated drought-disaster counties 
in eight states at half rate. Their 
contribution up to that date totaled 
$2,773,727. The special rates, origi- 
nally set to expire January 15, have 
been extended to March 31. 

At the party, large and small beef 
raisers and dairymen declared the 
railroads had saved from one-third 
to half of their number in Texas. 
“Railroads, as they have done many 
times in the past,” said J. C. Porter, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in Wichita, “have come to the 
rescue. Far from being the big, im- 
personal corporations they appear to 
be, railroads frequently prove their 
humanitarianism.” 

“If truckers had been our lone 
source of hay,” said one community 
leader, “a ton would cost us $60. 
That would have put at least half of 
the dairymen and beef raisers out of 
business.” 

Railroad traffic men are pretty well 
agreed that the drought has cut 
deeply into their freight business. 
They hesitate, though, to estimate 
how much. The situation is compli- 
cated by such things as fluctuations 
in the volume of stored commodities 
moving to export, the fact that as 
yet the dry spell hasn’t had too much 
effect, in most areas, on industrial 
traffic—and also that its duration and 
effect haven’t been the same through- 
out the area. 

One railroad reports there hasn’t 
been a decent wheat crop along its 
principal southwest route in seven or 
eight years, except in a couple of rela- 
tively small irrigated areas. 
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Another points out that not only 
have shipments of agricultural prod- 
ucts fallen off, but that shipments of 
the necessities of agricultural life— 
notably farm implements—into the 
drought area have all but stopped. 
There was, in fact, a movement of 
farm implements out of some of the 
drought territory a year or so ago— 
an indication, perhaps, that even if 
rains were to come soon the economy 
of the area might not readily respond. 

Still another southwestern road 
points out that 52 of the 54 counties 
it serves in Texas are designated as 
drought-disaster areas. The dry spell 
is this road’s No. 1 short-range prob- 
lem; a bad crop year reduces its 
revenue by several million dollars. 

But is the problem short-range? If 
you're a believer in weather cycles, 
you could perhaps predict that rain 
should begin to fall in adequate 
amounts in the next year or two. 

Edmund F. Hoskin, statistician in 
the freight traffic department of the 
Santa Fe in Chicago, is more of an 
interested analyzer than a strict fol- 
lower of the cycle theory, but he 
demonstrates an interesting fact about 
the annual rainfall at Dodge City, 
close to the heart of the present 
drought area in western Kansas (see 
chart on next page): 


A progressive lengthening of the 
period between rainfall peak years, 
which began with a 7-year spread 
from 1891 to 1898 and stretched out 
first to 8 years, then to 9, 13 and 16, 
apparently started over again in 1944. 

The year 1951, seven years after 
the previous peak, was the wettest 
in Kansas’ history. Since then, the 
state has gradually dried out both 
above and below the ground. 

If the cycle theory is valid, 1959 
should bring plenty of rain, abundant 
crops, fat cattle and a refreshing out- 
look to the freight picture in Kansas. 

But in the meantime, the situation 
is not good. Some localities which 
were predominantly agricultural, for 
instance, are now supported largely 
by petroleum, chemical and other in- 
dustrial development. In range coun- 
try where even breeder stock has been 
sold off, saleable herds will neces- 
sarily develop slowly—when it does 
rain again. Especially in hauling 
sorghum grain for livestock feed, one 
road reports, buy-and-sell truckers 
have made a big dent in rail traffic. 

An ominous hint can be found 
here and there, too, that if it doesn’t 
rain soon, industry and city life in 
parts of the southwest will feel what 
rural life already has felt. Dallas, for 
instance, is having serious water prob- 





FUTURE CARLOADINGS MAY BE BLOWING AWAY; 
‘DUST BOWL’ POSES MAINTENANCE PROBLEM, TOO 


How badly has wind erosion dam- 
aged the land on which next season’s 
crops—and next season’s agricultural 
carloadings — depend? The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports: 

eAs of January 1, 2.7 million acres 
in the Great Plains states have been 
damaged this season by soil blowing; 

eSome 29.4 million acres more are 
“in condition to blow”; 

eTotal acreage damaged or suscep- 
tible to damage by wind erosion is 
much larger than that at the same 
time in previous years; 

eCrops have been destroyed on 
318,500 acres this season; 4,481,000 
acres had emergency tillage during 
November and December. 

While traffic men fret over the dusty 


agricultural outlook, Southwestern 
sand and dirt has been creating some- 
thing of a problem for track men, 

The Missouri Pacific’s single-track 
main line in western Kansas and east- 
ern Colorado is a case in point. With 
subnormal rainfall, clouds of top soil 
began settling over the tracks, almost 
to the top of the rails. Wind-blown 
soil layers fouled ballast and created 
the hazard that when it did rain, water 
would stand between rails and inter- 
fere with track circuits. 

To lick the problem, the MP has 
used a secarifier, then a steel bristled 
broom to “sweep” the track. Pneu- 
matic tamping guns had to be used to 
break up dirt accumulations beneath 
the rails. 
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‘DUST BOWL’ drought—Is it about over? 


Source: First National Bank in Wichita 





lems, although there has as yet been 
no curtailment of water for industrial 
purposes. 

But you won’t get anybody to con- 
cede that the southern plains have 
become an everlasting desert. In fact, 
scientific opinion generally seems to 
be that the drought is a cyclical, 
or at least temporary, phenomenon 
which shouldn’t cause landowners to 
pull up stakes. 

It’s interesting that while the dry 
spell has badly hurt the agricultural 
community in Texas, indexes of com- 
mercial activity there are on the up- 
swing. Farmers who haven't been able 
to make ends meet are commuting to 
jobs in town; employment is at an 


all-time high, as are department store 
sales. 

How does all this affect the job 
railroads will be expected to do next 
season? There’s another big thing to 
consider—the soil bank program, 
which really gets under way this year. 
Because of it, potential traffic in agri- 
cultural products may well be smaller. 

In the five-state area most seri- 
ously hurt by the drought (Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas and New 
Mexico) an estimated 8.3 million 
acres of wheat land alone have been 
enrolled in the soil bank and pulled 
out of use. This is some 35% of last 
year’s planted acreage and about 
27% of the average acreage seeded 


in wheat from the year 1945 to 1954. 

One estimate was made the other 
day that unless conditions improve 
greatly, it’s entirely possible that these 
five states may not produce as much 
wheat as Kansas alone produced last 
year. 

Even so, some railroad thinking 
seems to be that grain already in 
storage will someday have to move 
into trade channels, with the result 
that a temporary reduction in the 
harvest might not adversely affect 
grain loadings. The feeling now ap- 
pears to be to wait and see—with one 
railroader commenting that there 
haven’t been enough grain cars in 
past years anyway. 


Barriger Tackles Post Office on Policies 


Diversion of mail to trucks may boomerang, he warns— 
Postal counter attack claims rails have only selves to blame 


for traffic losses 


The continuing railroad battle to 
make ends meet in passenger opera- 
tions and still serve the Post Office 
has flared up anew with these de- 
velopments: 

e Announcement by the Post 
Office that it was diverting Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland mail from rails to trucks. 

e Discontinuance by the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie of two daily trains be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

e Release of a letter by P&LE 
President John W. Barriger assailing 
Post Office policies. 

e Retort by a_ ranking postal 
officer who advised railroads to “take 
a new look at their operation.” 

Mr. Barriger, writing to Postmaster 
General Summerfield, said P&LE mail 
revenues fell from $300,000 in 1955 


to $250,000 last year, a loss which 
forced “immediate steps” to curtail 
expenses. 

Stating that he hoped to get the 
facts on the record for the public, 
the Post Office and P&LE employees, 
Mr. Barriger reported that the dis- 
continued trains (Nos. 30 and 79), 
produced $129,957 in revenues last 
year—half of this coming from mail 
transportation. 

“The P&LE was able to continue 
operation of these trains while this 
railroad carried the mail,” Mr. Bar- 
riger wrote, “but cannot afford to do 
so without this source of revenue. 

“Now that the P&LE will no longer 
be handling mail on any of its trains,” 
he went on, it must “dismantle its 
mail handling facilities and dispose of 
its railway mail cars.” 


Being, therefore, unable to handle 
future mail assignments, the road 
hopes the Post Office will not exercise 
its statutory right to require it to do 
so, Mr. Barriger said. 

“Obviously, no railroad can fairly 
be expected to provide mail transpor- 
tation solely on a stand-by basis, with 
business coming to it only during 
emergencies. 

“This possibility is pointed out be- 
cause truck rates may become much 
less attractive than they now seem to 
be, once rail competition has been 
eliminated.” 

Mr. Barriger said that getting back 
part of the mail service would not 
help the P&LE because a railroad 
must rely on volume. He asked if 
the Post Office had considered pos- 
sible need of railroad mail facilities 
in a national emergency when short- 
ages of gasoline, tires and personnel 
would curtail highway transport. 

Concluding, the P&LE president 
said awards to truckers where it suits 
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Suppliers Share Ad Awards 


Carlton T. Sills (center), advertising 
and publicity director, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, presents “Golden 
Spike” award plaques to joint winners 
of the 1956 Advertising Competition 
of the Association of Railroad Adver- 
tising Managers. Accepting for the 
Budd Company was L. A. Lindroth 
(left), Los Angeles manager of Wheel 
Industries, a Budd subsidiary, while 
District Manager A. J. Kashubeck rep- 
resents his firm, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co. Awards, made at 
Los Angeles convention of ARAM, 
were in recognition of advertising 
campaigns aimed at creating better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
railroads. 





them to seek the traffic will boost the 
costs of what mail service is left to 
the railroads. He warned that selec- 
tive diversion of traffic from the rails 
might eventually increase, rather than 
lower, postal transportation costs. 

Rebuttal to the Barriger letter came 
from E. G. Siedle, Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, who contended that the 
Post Office thinks it should be able 
to provide “next-day delivery of mail 
anywhere within the United States.” 

Present rail passenger service makes 
this objective increasingly difficult, he 
said. 

“Mail traffic between Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh,” he went on, “is be- 
ing lost through your company’s own 
choice.” 

Mr. Siedle related that “repeated 
complaints from our patrons, plus 
rumors of the railroad’s intention to 
further discontinue passenger services 
prompted a study” of the situation. 
He said it was found that next-day 
delivery of mail between Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland could not be had—and 
he blamed “rail passenger train sched- 
ules.” The study showed further that 
use of trucks could produce the de- 
livery goals—and savings of $300,- 





000, he said. 
Railroads were confronted with 
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COMPARISONS OF RAIL AND OTHER TRANSPORT 
MAIL SERVICES ASSAILED BY AAR SPOKESMAN 


“Contrary to what appears to be the 
general understanding, compensation 
paid the railroads is not alone for 
mere transportation of the mails but 
must cover additional services as well. 
This is not generally true, however, as 
to other forms of transportation. 

“A comparison of so-called trans- 
portation charges by rail, air and truck 
is entirely misleading unless services 
rendered, as well as compensation 
paid, are considered. The varying 
forms of equipment which the rail 
carriers are required to hold available, 
plus the actual transportation, repre- 
sent only a portion of the railroad 
cost and service. . . . Some of the 
additional rail services, not generally 
rendered by other means of transpor- 
tation or included in their rates, are 
frequently overlooked by those who 
undertake to make cost comparisons. .. 

“The mails are not given to us, as 
they are to an airline or motor carrier, 
only to be transported to a given des- 
tination and there simply unloaded. 
The mail is brought to a designated 
contact point in the post office or rail 
terminals or delivered to the railroads 
by gravity chutes or conveyors, or 
unloaded from incoming railroad cars 
for transfer. It then becomes the duty 
of railroad employees, not Post Office 
Department personnel, to sort mail 
sacks and parcels as well as transport 
them to their respective destinations 
and then re-sort them. Thousands of 
employees are on railroad payrolls for 
the sole purpose of handling U.S. 
mail, and many tractors and four- 
wheel floats are required. During the 
Christmas season the forces are in- 
creased substantially. 

“At large stations which are junc- 
tions with diverging or intersecting 
lines, transfer mails must be separated 
for dispatch to outgoing trains in 
space and by personnel provided by 
railroads. To perform this service, 
many rail terminals are equipped with 
costly and elaborate conveyer belt sys- 
tems for handling mail. Railroads 
have spent many millions of dollars 
since World War II for installing 
mechanical contrivances to expedite 
movement of mail and reduce the cost 
of doing so. No other carrier service 
is comparable, and rail transportation 
rates, which include these services, and 
are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission based upon demonstrated 
rail costs, are not comparable with 
those of other carriers. 

“In addition to services performed 





at rail terminals and large junction 
points, railroads employ mail handlers 
who work on regular passenger train 
runs for the purpose of loading and 
unloading mail enroute at smaller 
stations between terminals. These mail 
handlers must maintain the separa- 
tions of mail which are prescribed by 
the Post Office Department. When 
trains stop at stations during the time 
no station forces are on duty, and 
this of course is usually at smaller 
stations, the train crew must remove 
mail from the trains and place it in 
locked boxes which are accessible to 
Post Office Department employees for 
pick up at more convenient times. 

“The Post Office Department re- 
quires railroads to provide sufficient 
personnel, space, platform and trans- 
fer facilities at all times to handle the 
mail promptly, in whatever volume it 
may be received, even though idle time 
for men and equipment results 
between trains. To accomplish accu- 
rate and expeditious separation of the 
mails, railroad employees must fre- 
quently possess knowledge of the loca- 
tion of practically every post office in 
a number of states. 

“In addition to the services just 
mentioned, railroads are required to 
place RPO cars in their stations in 
advance of train departures, and this 
amounts to as much as 71% hours... 
during which cars must be lighted and 
heated... 

“The foregoing services constitute 
but a few of the many rendered by 
railroads within the rail transportation 
rates for mail. Obviously, rates of 
competitive carriers on a basis approx- 
imating, or even lower than, rail rates, 
but which do not encompass a simi- 
larly complete service, are not com- 
parable. Yet the averare citizen with- 
out full knowledge, is frequently mis- 
led into assuming that one dollar buys 
as much or more service on competing 
transportation agencies as one dollar 
does on the railroads, when quite the 
opposite is the fact. Where the services 
of sorting, separating and loading the 
mails, and providing space therefor, 
are not provided within the rates of 
railroad competitors they obviously 
must be furnished by the Post Office 
Department at its own expense. This is 
not generally understood.” 
—Excerpts from a talk to the Atlan- 
tic States Shippers Advisory Board at 
Washington, D.C., January 9, by Her- 
bert B. Brand, director, Railway Mail 
Transportation Division, Association 
of American Railroads. 





these findings, Mr. Siedle said, but 
“they felt unable to meet our train 
scheduling needs or to make any ad- 
justments in their charges.” 

Bids were then asked for assump- 
tion of the highway mail movement, 


he said—and railroads, including the 
P&LE, entered the bidding, but ap- 
parently were underbid. 

Ironically, Mr. Siedle declared, had 
the P&LE been low bidder it would 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Front and back view of Steam-Life metal 


gasket. 


Reassembly is a simple one-man job. trouble-free performance. 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 


80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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*Aluminum bronze nose piece and stainless 
steel sidewall seat. 


maintenance requires removing 


This tag points out that Steam-Life conduits have perfect gasket 
seats.* Where necessary the gasket, alone, can be replaced and this is 
done in less than 5 minutes time, using only an 8” wrench. No longer 
does an entire conduit have to be replaced because one gasket must be 
replaced. No longer do complete conduits have to be kept stocked and 


tag. Describes easy method of replacing ready because now, with Steam-Life, a simple gasket change assures 
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MARKET OUTLOOK this week 


Loadings Down 
2.7% in Week 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended February 2 totaled 647,- 
972 cars, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads announced on Feb- 
ruary 7. This was a decrease of 
17,773 cars, or 2.7%, compared with 
the previous week; a decrease of 33,- 
017 cars, or 4.8%, compared with the 
corresponding week last year; and an 
increase of 12,193 cars, or 1.9%, 
compared with the equivalent 1955 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended January 26 totaled 
665,745 cars; the summary, compiled 
by the Car Service Division, AAR, 
follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


For the week ended Saturday, January 26 


District 1957 1956 
Eastern x 120,555 
Alleghany ..... 

Pasonties 

Southern 

Northwestern .. 

Central Western 

Southwestern .. 52,977 


Total Western 
Districts 236,797 241,558 235,354 


Total All Roads 645,745 691,850 


637,116 





Commodities: 


Grain and grain 
products .... 46,366 
6 


livestock ’ 
J 145,549 
Coke 1 14,136 
F 43,699 
re 


Merchandise |.c.!. 54,179 60,270 
Miscellaneous .. 340,429 355,227 





January 26 .... 665,745 691,850 
January 19 .... 657,269 699,286 
January 12 .... 680,766 710,338 
January 5 .... 561,519 611,299 


1956 1955 1954 
December 29 .. 487,546 570,412 529,386 


Cumulative total. 
4 weeks .... 2,565,299 2,712,773 2,504,652 
IN CANADA—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended January 21 
totaled 73,469 cars, compared with 
56,010 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Rever.ve Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
January 21, 1957 73,469 31,424 
January 21, 1956 75,720 34,098 
Cumulative Totals: 
January 21, 1957 173,110 78,254 
January 21, 1956 211,898 95,862 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 
& Repair Ratio Stays at 4.0% —Class | railroad freight car fleet 
was up to 1,704,940 on December 1, 1956, and repair ratio con- 
tinued at 4.0% (same as November 1) according to AAR report 
summarized below: 
Dec. 1, 1956 Dec. 1, 1955 Change 


1,704,940 1,700,171 4,769 (i) 
75,165 7,062 (d) 
4.4% 0.4% (d) 


Ownership 
Wait Repairs .... oe 68,103 
Repair Ratio 4.0% 

& Union Tank Car Co.—Ordered 32 10,600-gal. tank cars from 
its own shops for delivery this year. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


pm 120 New Diesels in a Month.—There were 26,126 diesel units 
on Class I roads on December 1, 1956—a rise of 120 over the 
November 1 total and 1,371 more than on December 1, 1955; steam 
locomotive fleet was down to 3,820 according to AAR report sum- 
marized below: 


Owned or Leased Stored Serviceable Waiting Shops 
December | December 1 November 1 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 


Diesel (A & B Units) 26,126 24,755 38 18 856 950 
Steam (Locomotives) 3,820 6,186 477 708 586 1,013 
Electric (Units) 650 12 15 72 80 


New Facilities 


& Boston & Maine—Ordered equipment from General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of centralized traffic control between 
North Beverly, Mass., and Newburyport, 19 miles, and remote con- 
trol at Castle Hill; both installations will be controlled from Salem, 
Mass. 


B® Chesapeake & Ohio.—Ordered equipment for installation of 
CTC between MacDougal and Cabin Creek Jct., W. Va., 31 miles; 
new control machine at Hinton will also control 13-mile section from 
MacDougal to Sewell; interlockings at Handley and Pratt, W. Va., 
are to be controlled from new machine at Handley; orders for this 
equipment have been placed with Union Switch & Signal division, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

®& Delaware & Hudson.—New building in Colonie, N. Y., yard 
will provide office space for crew dispatchers, and locker room and 
bunk room for train and engine crews; building’s cost is estimated at 
$55,000. 


& St. Louis Car Co.—Ordered 225 sets of subway car motors 
gearing and motor control equipment from Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation for use on New York City Transit System cars. 











(Continued from page 11) 
have secured the whole mail move- 
ment and increased its mail revenue. 
The postal spokesman said rail- 
roads have had no more loyal cus- 
tomer than his department: “We have 
stood by you in the face of severe 
and mounting criticism because of un- 
satisfactory service for which the 
railroads were largely responsible. In 











my humble opinion, the time has 
come for railroads to take a new 
look at their operation, appreciate 
our problem and, if they want the 
mail, help us to be justified in con- 
tinuing to give it to them.” 

What railroads might do, Mr. 
Siedle said, is to consider “divorcing 
express and mail from passenger 
trains.” That way—and by including 


Southern Roads Get 5%—Would Make It 15 


ICC approves interim Ex Parte 206 increase as southeastern 
lines, other than Southern, apply for overall advance of 
15%—DeButts says Southern stayed out because it is con- 
vinced that large increases drive business away 


Southeastern railroads have been 
authorized to make a general increase 
of 5% in freight rates, and most 
of them seek to raise this to an overall 
advance of 15%. 

The Southern and Piedmont & 
Northern are not parties to the 15% 
petition, filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission February 1, 
but they were among petitioners in 
that phase of the case (Ex Parte 206) 
wherein a commission decision of 


February 4 authorized the 5% in- 
crease, with exceptions. This was a 
substantial cutback from the 7%, with 
fewer exceptions, which the southern 
lines sought on an interim basis. 
President Harry A. DeButts of the 
Southern said his road did not join in 
the 15% petition because it is “con- 
vinced that large rate increases reduce 
our income by driving business away 
from us and, therefore, we do not 
want to raise our rates if we can 








Seaboard Equips Gondol 


The Seaboard Air Line recently put 
into service a gondola car it had spe- 
cially equipped to permit rapid load- 
ing and unloading of sheet steel. The 
car—which operates between the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron plant at Bessemer, 
Ala., and the Dumas-Caine Steel Com- 
pany in the Chattahoochee industrial 


a for Sheet-Steel Hauling 





district of Atlanta, Ga.—is a standard 
50-ton, low-side gondola car equipped 
by the SAL with a special cover de- 
signed by the American Forge & Mfg. 
Co. The cover is a heavy rubberized 
fabric, supported by metal hoops, 
which is hand-cranked back and forth 
over the entire cargo space. 





less-carload freight—they could set 
mail-attracting schedules that would 
“recover much lost traffic and change 
your present passenger deficit pic- 
ture from red figures to black.” He 
offered his services to discuss such a 
plan and further stated that no 
stand-by position would be required, 
“neither will we abuse our present 
statutory authority.” 


’ 


possibly avoid doing so.’ Mr. 
DeButts added: 

“We feel so strongly about this that 
we now find ourselves in the lone- 
some position of being one of the 
few railroads in the country not a 
party to the larger freight rate in- 
crease applications. At the present 
time it is our belief that we should 
not make a decision until we can see 
the effect of the pending 7% emer- 
gency application, know the cost of 
current wage cases, and the direction 
other expenses take. 

“It’s unfortunately true that the 
rate of return on investment in the 
railroad industry, including the South- 
ern, is dangerously low, and it is 
imperative that it be improved. 
Speaking for the Southern, however, 
we feel that a large rate increase at 
this time is not the answer to the 
problem. It drives business to our 
competitors who skim off the cream 
of the traffic, thus shrinking our aver- 
age revenue per ton. We firmly be- 
lieve that increasing volume of traffic 
is essential to increasing net income. 
We are trying to do this on the South- 
ern not only by keeping costs and 
rates down, but also by establishing 
competitive rates where necessary.” 

As to the interim increase, Mr. De- 
Butts had anticipated that less than 
% would be authorized by the com- 
mission, and he had also said that 
any advance authorized would not be 
applied by the Southern in cases 
where it might lose traffic (Railway 
Age, Jan. 28, p. 17). 

The commission’s decision of Feb- 
ruary 4 authorized publication of the 
interim increase on 15 days’ notice, 
and the railroads planned to make 
February 23 the effective date. If 
fully applied, the increase would bring 
the Ex Parte 206 “take” of southern 
roads up to $61 million a year, the 
commission estimated. That would be 
$24 million less than the $85 million 
they sought. 

The $61 million includes the esti- 
mated $32 million a year already 
being realized by southern roads from 
the interterritorial rate increases au- 
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a.friend in-need by Hungerford 




















: We will be glad to send you enlarged 
copies of this Hungerford cartoon (with- 
out advertising copy) for posting on your 
office and shop bulletin boards, or a cut ! 
for your company magazine, at cost. | 








Rolled Steel Wheels 








EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Makers of Rolled Steel Wheels for Freight Cars, Passenger Cars, and Diesel Locomotives 
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thorized by the commission when it 
approved interim advances for eastern 
and western roads (Railway Age, Dec. 
24, 1956, p. 6). Thus an estimated 
$29 million a year would be realized 
as a result of the present decision. 

Exceptions to the general 5% in- 
crease apply on sand and gravel, 
where an increase of only 3% was 
authorized, on coal and coke, where 
an increase of 10 cents per net ton 
was authorized, and on lignite, where 
the authorized increase is 5 cents per 
net ton. Also, the following hold- 
downs (maximum limits on the 5% 
increase) were imposed: 8 cents per 
100 Ib on cotton; 7 cents per 100 Ib 
on fresh and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables, edible nuts, canned or pre- 
served food products, and building 
woodwork and millwork, except when 
listed in tariffs as taking lumber 
rates; 6 cents per 100 Ib on lumber 
and articles taking lumber rates, sugar 
and glucose; 50 cents per net ton on 
potash; 30 cents per net ton on phos- 
phate rock and salt. 

While increases were authorized 
for accessorial charges generally, none 
was authorized in charges for refrig- 
eration and other protective services. 
As to port rates and joint rates with 


water carriers, the commission in- 
cluded them in the general authoriza- 
tion but said they should be adjusted 
as soon as possible to restore differ- 
entials. 

Freight forwarders got nothing out 
of the decision. They were petitioners 
for increases in line with those ap- 
proved for railroads, but the commis- 
sion found itself unable to go along 
on the present record. It noted that 
the forwarders are due to submit 
additional evidence February 20, and 
it also said: “The forwarders may be 
entitled to some increase . . . but on 
their showing we are unable to deter- 
mine what increases would be proper 
and to what extent if at all they can 
absorb their increases in expenses 
without increases in rates.” 

The decision was embodied in a 
44-page report, which was accom- 
panied by a dissenting-in-part expres- 
sion from Commissioner Hutchinson. 
It was also noted that Commissioners 
Arpaia and McPherson concurred “in 
the result” of the majority report. 

Mr. Hutchinson was not convinced 
that the majority authorized enough. 
He noted that the increases sought 
would have brought the rate of return 
in Southern territory to only 5.54% 





‘FISHYBACK’ OPERATOR STARTS $25,000,000 
VENTURE WITH $76,000 OF HIS OWN MONEY 


A “fishyback” ship operation, to 
carry trucks and trailers between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, has secured 
the required certificates of conveni- 
ence and necessity from the California 
Public Utility Commission (as briefly 
noted in our last week’s issue). 

This enterprise expects to invest 
$20,000,000 in two new ships and a 
little short of $5,000,000 in the cost of 
initiating the operation—a total of 
about $25,000,000. Toward this large 
investment, the organizers put for- 
ward $46,000 of “risk money” in ad- 
vance and were to raise another $30, 
000 after the granting of the certifi- 
cate. 

The rest of the investment, the cer- 
tificate indicates, would be obtained, 
largely, by a $17,500,000 loan from 
an insurance company, with the ex- 
pectation that this loan would be in- 
sured by the U.S. government under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. (A 
similar plan for government-backed 
equipment loans to railroads is sug- 
gested in an article, elsewhere in this 
issue, by President W. A. Grotz of the 
Western Maryland.) 

All voting stock in the new com- 
pany would go to the organizers “in 
consideration for their risk capital and 
promotion ef-ort.” 

An issue of preferred stock, it is 
estimated, would raise another $21%- 
to-5 million. 

Furthermore, as a builder of two 


new ships, the company would get 
the “right” to sell two old U.S. ships 
for transfer to foreign registry. This 
“right,” it appears, should yield some 
$1,500,000. All these prospective fin- 
ancial arrangements, if successfully 
consummated, it appears, would put 
the company within reasonably close 
proximity to the $25,000,000 needed 
to get its two ships and see it through 
the first year’s operation. 

The company plans to operate over- 
night (18-hour) service in each direc- 
tion between the two California cities, 
six days a week. It calculates that an 
average of 150 vehicles (apparently 
about one-half capacity) per trip in 
the first year of operation would earn 
enough to pay all operating expenses 
and fixed charges, at a rate of $2 per 
linear foot of the vehicles carried. 

The Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific protested the granting of the 
certificate, as did also a highway car- 
rier—which latter objected because 
“fishyback” operation could not han- 
dle motor vehicle transport equipment. 
Many potential users of the service 
supported the application because of 
“the attractive rate proposed.” 

The commission granted the certi- 
ficate subject to the submission of 
evidence, within six months, that the 
necessary financing has been com- 
pleted; and with the requirement that 
the vessels be built and in operation 
within three years. 





on net investment. The better show- 
ing of the southern lines, compared 
with roads in other sections, is due 
to the situation of a few lines with 
returns in excess of 7%, he said. He 
did not consider that a sound basis 
for partial denial of the increases 
sought. 

Meanwhile, the majority report 
had said that southern roads were not 
shown on the record to be confronted 
with “an emergency of the gravity of 
that with which we found eastern 
and western railroads were con- 
fronted.” Because of this, the report 
added, “we are not disposing of this 
phase of the proceeding as such an 
emergency matter, but rather have 
endeavored to determine what the 
revenue needs of petitioners are, and 
the extent to which their rates may 
justly and reasonably be increased to 
meet such revenue needs.” 

The report’s detailed discussion of 
revenue needs indicated that the 
southern lines had encountered in- 
creased expenses totaling about $58 
million a year when the present 
record was made. Thus the commis- 
sion calculated that the $61 million 
increase it authorized would leave a 
margin of $3 million. As _ noted 
above, the petition sought additional 
revenues of $85 million, and it said 
the $27 million margin over increased 
expenses was needed to raise the rate 
of return and provide funds for con- 
tinuing improvement programs. 

The new petition, seeking an overall 
increase of 15%, is thus a plea for an 
additional advance of something like 
10%. It says that wage adjustments 
and increases in other costs, made or 
in prospect, will raise annual expenses 
by $127.9 million, including the $58 
million dealt with in the February 4 
report. Exceptions to the general 
percentage increase are proposed 
only as to coal traffic. 

“In the absence of an increase in 
freight rates and charges,” the peti- 
tion said, “the increased expenses .. . 
will reduce the annual rate of return 
on net investment of Southern Region 
railroads to 3.44%, based upon cur- 
rent operations, whereas the increase 
. . . herein sought would produce an 
annual rate of return of approxi- 
mately 5.63%, which is approximately 
the rate of return of Southern Region 
Class I railroads in 1955. These rates 
of return are inadequate under the 
circumstances.” 


T&P Publishes Vollmer 

Book “Faith and Freedom” 
The Texas & Pacific has published 

an attractively printed, 66-page book 


entitled “Faith and Freedom,” the 
author being W. G. Vollmer, presi- 
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dent of the company. There is a fore- 
word by J. B. Shores, the railroad’s 
director of employee and public rela- 
tions. 

Theme of the book is one the T&P 
has made familiar in its advertising 
during recent years—and reflects the 
personal philosophy which the author 


has attained to guide his attitude tow- 
ard his responsibilities as the head of a 
major enterprise. 

It is Mr. Vollmer’s belief that “our 
nation has achieved greatness because 
its people have been free” and that 
“their liberties are the gift of a Divine 
Power,” not a grant from the state. 


The invasion of government into the 
economic sphere (i.e., socialism), in 
the author’s opinion, threatens not 
only our material welfare, but all our 
other liberties. And it is in com- 
promise with socialism where the main 
danger lies. 

(Continued on page 40) 





Cast Steel Wheel Gets Approval 


On March | the railroads will have 
the approval, as an AAR standard, 
of one-wear cast steel wheels for 
freight car service. The date marks 
the high point in several years’ re- 
search, experimentation, and _ field 
testing by two of the large producers 
of cast wheels—the Griffin Wheel 
Company and the Southern Wheel 
Division of American Brake Shoe 
Company (now the Railroad Products 
Division). 

In 1951 the AAR granted permis- 
sion to Griffin and Southern for each 
to place 1,000 cast steel wheels in 
test service under interchange freight 
cars. Griffin’s wheel, with a carbon 
content of 0.75, was designated the 
AARX-3 wheel, and the Southern 
wheel, with a carbon content of 1.50, 
was designated the AARX-2. Manu- 
facturing techniques of the two com- 
panies were subsequently described 
in Railway Age—Griffin in the issue 
of April 6, 1953, and Southern on 
May 2, 1955. 

How the Tests Ran—Reports on 
the performance of the test wheels 
were compiled regularly. To deter- 
mine wearability, and accurate com- 
parisons with other wheels, each car 
used in the AAR tests was equipped 
with four cast steel wheels under one 
truck and four competitive wheels 
under the other. Griffin had 1,064 
wheels applied under 219 cars under 
this arrangement, and Southern had 
202 wheels under 49 cars. 

AAR quarterly reports indicate 
that Griffin wheels under the test cars 
averaged 88,700 miles, and Southern 
wheels averaged 141,400 miles. 

When test wheels were inspected 
during this experimental period, wear 
measurements and contour of the 
flange, tread and rim were taken for 
comparison with original measure- 
ments. Rims of the test wheels were 
prick-punched at four positions 90 
deg apart; original and subsequent 
measurements were taken at identical 
locations. The difference showed the 
amount of wear, which was averaged 
for each wheel. 
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HOT FROM MOLD, cast steel wheel moves off for finishing. 


Since flange wear is considered a 
high factor in condemning wheels for 
freight service, additional measure- 
ments were taken of the tread and 
flange contour, using a planimeter to 
measure the area between the original 
tread contour and the contour at 
various check mileages. This com- 
parison of contour gave the amount 
of metal worn off each wheel. 

According to one manufacturer— 
although the service records are not 
yet complete—indications are that the 
cast steel wheel is highly resistant to 
wear, shell out, thermal cracking and 
brake burn. It is reported that records 
to date show the wheels equal, and 
in many cases surpass, the service 
performance of other wheels in 
freight car service. 


Griffin reports 200,000 wheels 


have already been shipped from the 
firm’s Chicago and St. Hyacinthe 
(Ontario) plants. Present production 
from each plant is running around 
8,000 wheels a month. A new plant 
at Colton, Cal., will be in production 
in March and will add another 8,000 
wheels per months to Griffin capacity. 

Southern shipments to date total 
115,000 from its Calera, Ala., plant, 
with present production at 8,000 per 
month. Southern also has a_ plant 
under consideration at LeRoy, N.Y., 
scheduled to go in production in 1958 
to produce 8,000 wheels per month. 
Still another plant is under considera- 
tion in Canada, between Toronto and 
Hamilton, a joint venture with Can- 
ada Iron Foundries. This plant would 
add another 8,000 per month to 
Southern’s output. 
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Oil Refiner 


Ihe Oilpure refiner is available in 
various sizes for installation on in- 
ternal combustion engines, including 
commercial, marine and locomotive. 
When installed, it becomes an inte- 
gral part of the lubricating system 
and is said to refine the lubricating 
oil as the engine operates. According 
to the Oilpure 
Refiner Company, the engine requires 
only the occasional addition of oil to 


manufacturer, the 


maintain correct crankcase level. The 
purifier acts to neutralize acid crank- 
case, remove dirt and metal particles 
and prevent excessive dilution. The 
units can be transferred from engines 
to engines of similar capacity. 
Distributor: C. Raymond Ahrens, 
Inc., Dept. RA, 30 Church st., New 
York 7 e 


Protective Metal Coating 


New iron and steel as well as 
rusted metal may be protected with 
“Zinktron” zinc-based primer. The 
coating is said to offer chemical and 
mechanical protection at the same 
time by using a superfine binding 
material which allows the majority 
of zinc particles to come in contact 
with the metal surface being coated. 
The liquid may be applied with brush 
or spray and dries tack-free in 40 
minutes. The primer reportedly pre- 





WHAT'S NEWS in Products 








vents rust-creep and is non-blistering. 
Any oil based paint may be used over 
it. Laboratory results are available 
for salt spray, adhesion, bending and 
the Preece test. Constad Laboratories, 
Dept. RA, 85-02 162nd st., Jamaica, 
N. Y.¢@ 


Retrievable Pallet 


The Paperthin pull-pack retriev- 
able pallet is made of hard tempered 
aluminum 48 by 40 in. Being .051 
in. thick it occupies no vertical space, 
and can be pulled out of a unit load 
without disturbance of the load. The 
life is said to be considerabiy longer 
than that of the wooden pallet, at a 
fraction of the cost. This captive pallet 
can be used for storing and is re- 
trieved automatically when the load is 
shipped, using a_ special 
mounted on a lift truck. Aluminum 
Company of America, Dept. RA, 
Alcoa Building, Pittshurgh 19 e 


device 


Engine Starting Fluid 


Packaged in a pressurized-type can, 
a spray fluid is now available for 
starting both diesel and gasoline en- 
gines under adverse conditions, such 
as extreme cold or abnormally high 
humidity. According to the manufac- 


turer, two years of research were 


spent in developing a suitable spray 
propellent to enable the fluid to be 
packaged in the new type can. The 





starting fluid is a high-ether-content 
base product, containing a lubricant 
to prevent “dry start” and a corrosion 
inhibitor to prevent corrosion. 

In application, the fluid is sprayed 
into the air cleaner or into the air 
intake manifold, while the engine is 
being cranked. The manufacturer 
reports instances where, after entire 
days were spent in trying to start con- 
struction machinery in  below-zero 
temperatures, a single application of 
this fluid started the engines in this 
equipment in a few seconds. 

The fluid is said to be applicable 
to all forms of railway maintenance- 
of-way equipment from small gaso- 
line engine operated generators to 


large construction equipment. Spray 
Products Corporation, Dept. RA, P.O. 
N.J.@ 


Box 584, Camden 1, 





Low Cost Book Copier 


New and compact, the Apeco 
Panel-Lite Copier is specially designed 
to copy pages from books and maga- 
zines, as well as other material re- 
quiring a flat bed printer. Styled to 
permit snug contact on any bound 
page to make a clear, sharp copy of 
the entire page from gutter to outer 
edges, the copier measures 19% by 13 
by 4 in., and is made with a built-in 
automatic timer. The copying surface 
is made of special 3-ply filtered glass 
and has a removable cover. American 
Photocopy Equipment Company, 
Dept. RA, 1920 W. Peterson ave., 
Chicago 26 e 
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investments in new flat cars when built 


with Commonwealth 





longer life with 
greater availability 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, like 
many other railroads, makes repeated invest- 
ments in Commonwealth cast steel one-piece 
underframes for flat cars, because they have 
proved themselves profitable in over 20 years of 
service. 


These underframes provide greatest strength 
at minimum weight, and enable each car to 
bring in maximum revenue through greater 
availability, longer life and lowest mainte- 


You'll realize more from your 


One-Piece Underframes 





GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 





® underframes are maintenance-free 


e safer shipping for heavier loads 


nance cost. The low height from rail to top of 
decking permits higher freight loads, and the 
exceptional load-carrying capacity of these 
underframes means safer shipping for heavier 
loads. 


The profitable performance of Commonwealth 
Underframes over many years is written in 
the ledgers of many railroads. For sound econ- 
omy, invest in Commonwealth Underframes 
for your flat cars. 


MEMBER 
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Rolling Steel Doors 


{n railroad and truck openings in industrial and commercial buildings, rolling 
steel doors offer definite timesaving and space-saving advantages ... the e 
vertical roll-up action of the door requires no usable space either inside or 
outside the opening—the rolling door curtain is compactly rolled up over the 
lintel safe from damage when the door is open; and, there are no overhead 
tracks or other obstructions to interfere with crane handling. No other type of 
door can give you the everyday operating convenience of a quick-opening, 
quick-closing power operated rolling steel door—signal arrangements and push- 
button stations can be located at any point for remote control. And no other 
type of door can give you the positive security, firesafety and permanence 
. provided by a good rolling steel door... all-metal construction reduces main- 





tenance to a negligible factor, and assures a lifetime of trouble-free service. 
When you buy a rolling steel door, it will pay you to check specifications care- 
fully ... you'll find Mahon doors are built better to give you better service over a 
longer period of time—for instance, the galvanized material in Mahon curtain 
slats is BONDERIZED and DIP-COATED with synthetic enamel which is baked on 
at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. Comparison will disclose other quality and design 
features in Mahon Rolling Steel Doors that add up to a greater over-all value. See 
Sweet's Files for information including Specifications, or write for Catalog G-57. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY e¢ Detroit 34, Michigan 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago © Representatives in Principal Cities 





MAHON 
CHAIN-GEAR 
OPERATOR 





Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire 
we Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Curtain Walls and Wall Panels; Electrified M-Floors, Steel 
Roof Decks and Long Span M-Decks; Permonent Floor Forms; and Acoustical and Troffer Forms. 








———— 








Two Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel Doors 
17’-2” x 23’-0” installed in two railroad openings in 
Udylite Corporation's new plant in Detroit, Mich. 
O'Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach, Architects. Barton- 
Malow Co., General Contractors. 
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the brake that provides for every 
yard switching requirement 


The 6-SL Brake Equipment is designed specifi- 
cally for the switcher and provides all the basic 
functions that enable a modern yard switcher to 


perform with maximum availability. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION YO witmeRDING, PENNA. 





WILL YOUR RAILROAD 
BE PREPARED TO GROW ? 


The ten-year period just ahead is 
a crucial one for the railroad industry. 
By every reasonable economic yard- 
stick—anticipated gross national prod- 
uct, population growth, construction 
activity, steel, chemical, fuel produc- 
tion, etc.—this ten-year period offers 
undeniable opportunities for growth. 


Already, we are cooperating with 
several roads who have measured this 
potential. Their conclusions are based 
on anticipating their equipment re- 
quirements well in advance of need. 
They are laying the groundwork in- 
volved through specific year-by-year 
order planning. Thus orders may be 





placed sufficiently in advance that de- 
liveries of power will be made when 
power is required, not months or years 


later. 


On the eve of completing an ex- 
pansion program that will add forty- 
two per cent to existing facilities at 
La Grange, we are in a better position 
than ever to help you schedule your 
motive requirements to match your 
needs. Thus, whether it be new loco- 
motives, upgrading or conversion of 
present motive-power, unit exchange 
of components or entirely new prod- 
ucts, Electro-Motive can help you plan 
today for a more rewarding tomorrow. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS © HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 





FACTORY BRANCHES 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Emeryville, Calif. 
Salt Lake City 
Robertson, Mo. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES 


La Grange, Ill. Fort Worth, Texas 
(factory and parts center) Minneapolis, Minn. 
Halethorpe, Md. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 















These Electro-Motive facilities can help you 
plan now for a more rewarding future 






COMPLETE LINE OF EFFICIENT GENERAL MOTORS LOCOMOTIVES 









E9 Passenger F9 Freight or GP9 General SD9 Six-Motor SW1200 125-Ton SW900 115-Ton 
Unit Heavy-Duty Purpose Unit Road Switcher Switching Unit Switching Unit 
Passenger Unit 














CONVERSION FACILITIES MAKE NEW LOCOMOTIVES FROM 
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F'T as it was delivered to us for Cutaway showing parts (red) used Result carries a new locomotive warranty 
converting to a modern GP9, from FT in conversion process. but costs considerably less than a new unit. 












UNIT EXCHANGE REDUCES INVENTORY OF MAJOR COMPONENTS 







This unique Electro-Motive serv- 
ice offers major locomotive compo- 
nents on an exchange basis. You 
don’t need to hold a locomotive out 
of service waiting for an assembly 
to be rebuilt. You can get unit ex- 
change service from any of the 
branches listed here to help you 
operate with smaller inventories and 
reduce maintenance costs with pre- 
cision, factory-built components 
that contain all the latest engineer- 
ing improvements. 



























STRATEGICALLY LOCATED BRANCHES 





A network of Electro-Motive Factory Branches and 
Warehouses puts genuine General Motors locomotive 
parts within 24 hours of any point in the United States. 
Six of the branches, plus our facilities at La Grange, 
handle remanufacture of major components with the 
same factory facilities used in original manufacture. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S new classification yard at Conway, Pa. equipped with UNION Automatic Classification Yard System. 


World’s largest classification 


UNION Aufomatic 


. 



































yard ---equipped with 
Classification Yard System 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S new classification yard 
at Conway, Pa., near Pittsburgh, will have 110 classification 
tracks when completed. This is the world’s largest. 

The eastbound yard of 54 tracks is already in operation, 
and in one eight-hour test period 1615 cars were classified. 

The westbound yard, still under construction, will double 
the capacity. This yard will be completely automatic in 
operation. 

For each cut of cars, the VELAC automatic control equip- 
ment positions switches and determines weight, rollability 
and track fullness. Then, taking into account the route re- 
sistance, an electronic computer calculates proper release 
speed, and car retarder pressures are regulated automatically 
so that cars will travel to point of coupling at desired speed. 
This is the most modern and complete automatic classifica- 
tion yard control system available today. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 0 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


WEW TORK... cavdieck ee: See PITTSBURGH... 








OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


1. SPEEDS CAR CLASSIFICATION 

2. PRACTICALLY ELIMINATES DAMAGE to lading and 
cars—smoother coupling 

3. LESS TRIMMING 

4. REDUCES OPERATING EXPENSE 

5. EASE OF OPERATION—consistently good performance 

6. FAST RETARDER ACTION—assured by UNION Electro- 
Pneumatic Retarders 

7. LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 


} 
| 


Get the complete story from the UNION sales office near you | 
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SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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There’s Improved Railroading with 


National Specialties 


National’s MF-4.00 Rubber-Cushioned 
Draft Gears have a rated capacity of 42,500 
foot pounds, plus a reserve capacity 


54. per cent greater than the rated — 





65,500 foot-pounds! This reserve capacity 
guarantees the original rated capacity 

at the original force level over a 

longer period of time than possible 

with gears that have definite solid points 


at their rated travel. 
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CHICAGO. c6ccicess PITTSBURGH..........ST. LOUIS CAN EDANITICLCA 
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4 $=. NATIONAL’S IQ SLIDE GRAPH 
; ne (Available upon request) 
Shows total work done in foot-pounds during 
impacts between various cars at various speeds! 
Shows how much of this work National Draft Gears 


account for at various force levels! Points up need 





AA-3536 for high capacity in draft gears! 


NATIONAL Ssreci CASTINGS COM PANY 


Established 1868 Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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COUPLERS 

YOKES 

DRAFT GEARS 
FREIGHT TRUCKS 
SNUBBER PACKAGES 
JOURNAL BOXES 
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Stored Materials 


Car Journals 





Pipe Protection 





Viaducts Steel Tanks Street Crossings Car Construction 


There is a DEARBORN NO-OX-ID. 


for every railroad application 


NO-OX-ID PROTECTS...NO-OX-ID SAVES 


QDearbows Chemical Company 


Merchandise Mart Plaza e Chicago 54. Ill. 
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VINVEVEN FAS AAWVE 


JOURNAL BOXES 


Cushions ! 
Absorbs ! 
Dissipates | 


DESTRUCTIVE FORCES 

















WESTINGHOUSE 
FRICTION DRAFT GEAR 








You can’t beat fundamentals! Within itself, a 
good friction draft gear sets up a yielding re- 
sistance to shocks, builds up this resistance as 
shocks are intensified. It does this with char- 
acteristically high absorption and low reaction. 


That’s how the Westinghouse Friction Draft 
Gear absorbs the forces between colliding cars; 


slack is run in and out, or as brakes are ap- 
plied; allows serial action as long trains are 
started. Thus, by cushioning these otherwise 
destructive forces, the Westinghouse Friction 
Draft Gear protects rigging and car structure, 
cuts costly lading damage claims. 


This is the time-tested principle of the West- 


equalizes the speed of coupled, moving cars as_ inghouse Friction Draft Gear. 
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Cardwell Westinghouse Co. I 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois MEMBER 


CARDWELL 
STINGHOUSE 
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Do Rails Need Federal Aid? 


Western Maryland president—widely experienced in railroad finance—sug- 


vests roads should seek federal loans or guaranties for large and steady 


freight car program—Sees no cost to taxpayers and great benefit to public 


W hich is the cart and which the 
horse in railroad economics? In- 
creased earnings or adequate equip- 
ment and service to handle increased 
business? Many say the former will 
make possible the latter. I take the 
view that equipment and service must 
lead and, given an expanding econ- 
omy, earnings are bound to increase. 
This paper, therefore, is directed 
to a concrete way of meeting the fi- 
nancial requirements of the railroads 
in embarking upon a vast capital pro- 
rather than 
following, greater earnings. 


gram in anticipation of, 


For years I have been concerned 
about the damage of inflation to the 
railroad industry. Not only are there 
lags in the granting of freight rate 
increases and a resistance to making 
such increases adequate, but also 
there is the problem of asset replace- 
ment at ever higher capital costs, far 
exceeding the depreciation on retired 
assets. This concern led me to discuss 
financing in a speech to the Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents in 
Chicago on June 6, 1956.1 The sub- 
ject is of compelling interest. 


Need $10 Billion for Cars 


The multi-billion dollar public 
programs for roads, air and water 
transportation will make adequacy of 
cash of vital concern to the privately 
supported railroads. National growth, 
the competition now being helped, 
and obsolescence? challenge the rail- 
roads to buy some $10 billion of 
rolling stock in the next ten years, 
and to spend about half that much 
improving their tracks, signals and 
terminals. That is easy to say, but 
what about the cash? 

Even if the industry had an ade- 
quate rate of return and recognition 
of high replacement costs in com- 
Editor’s Note.—This article sets forth Mr. 
Grotz’ opinions — not those of Railway 
Age. We gladly extend the hospitality of 
our pages to authoritative expressions of 
differing viewpoints on important issues, 
however controversial. 


By W. ARTHUR GROTZ 


President, Western Maryland 


puting taxes — which it has not — 
such a program would require, in ad- 
dition to the practicable 
plowback of net earnings, a great in- 
crease in railroad funded debt. While 
the debt increase would assuredly be 
accompanied by greater income, re- 
sulting from the capacity to handle 
more business and the economies of 
better equipment, it would, at best, 
present highly complex credit prob- 
lems to those who might be expected 
to purchase the new obligations. In 
short, the industry is faced with sell- 
ing billions of dollars of additional 
obligations, chiefly conventional equip- 
ment trusts, into a limited market. 

In addition to realistic tax relief, 
which I continue to urge, therefore, I 
suggest that the national interest in 
sound transportation requires further 
help from the federal government. 

There is no question now of the 
desirability of keeping the railroads 
in private hands, but I submit that, 
unless the government in some way 
bolsters them during this period of 
price distortion and of vast public 
programs benefiting their competitors, 
the sheer economic pressures may re- 
sult in financial difficulties which 
could be used to justify government 
ownership. 


greatest 


To Preserve Private Ownership 


The railroad industry and its secur- 
ity holders may be likened to a per- 
son waiting to cross a dangerous in- 
tersection in a blizzard. The bolster- 
ing he needs is a firm helping hand 
on his elbow. He doesn’t want to 
climb up on the back of the police- 
man for a free ride. He wants merely 
steadying and the reassurance that 
the policeman (in this case Uncle 
Sam) hasn’t forgotten him. 

In trying to think out an appropri- 
ate “helping hand” role for the gov- 
ernment as regards the railroads, | 


took these to be underlying principles: 

1. A large increase in the supply 
of modern railroad equipment and a 
stable equipment purchasing program 
are in the national interest, especially 
in a grave national emergency (90 
per cent of the World War II defense 
freight was handled by rail). 

2. It is the intent of government 
to preserve private ownership and 
management of transportation. 

3. The government should be rea- 
sonably protected for its financial 
commitments. 

4. Whatever is done should avoid 
discouraging future private investment 
in railroad expansion. Provision should 
be made to avoid future “dumping” 
by the government of resulting rail- 
road obligations or of property which 
might be acquired upon default, pos- 
sibly by providing that the govern- 
ment shall sell or lease only at a 
full and fair price. 


Marine Act a Precedent 


The foregoing may not be all of 
the “underlying principles” but they 
will serve to illustrate my point. 
Within such principles, what practical 
way can be evolved to contribute 
greatly to the cash availability for 
railroad equipment and _ improve- 
ments? I emphasize the word “practi- 
cal” because I feel we are confronted 
with an intensely practical require- 
ment. While the following suggestion 
seems to deal with equipment only, 
it interests me as a source of cash 
toward the total requirements of the 
railroad industry. Cash from = any 
source reduces the problem of finding 
the balance for other requirements. 
I am, therefore, not singling out rail- 
road equipment for its own sake but 
rather as part of the total. 

May I start discussion by suggesting 
a definite program for either (1) fed- 


1Reported in Railway Age of June 18, 1956, and 
discussed editorially in the June 25 issue. 


2385,935 freight cars in service January 1, 1956, 
were more than 30 years old. (Bur. Transp. Eco. 
& Stat., ICC) 
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eral loans or (2) federal guarantees? 
The former is self-explanatory; I'll 
elaborate on the latter by referring to 
the constructive philosophy of the 
mortgage provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended. I 
suggest authorizing railroad compan- 
ies so desiring to create subsidiary 
companies for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and owning new equipment*® 
to be financed with the “helping 
hand” of a governmental 100 per 
cent guarantee of loans for 90 per 
cent of cost. The equipment would 
be available to the parent company 
and other carriers in normal inter- 
change at a rental equivalent to the 
current per diem rate, the subsidiaries 
paying for normal maintenance and, 
of course, for debt service and amor- 
tization. This does not contemplate a 
lease of the equipment to the parent, 
merely such day to day rental as 
business may require. 

Thus a railroad would initially pay 
into such a subsidiary at least 10 per 
cent of the cost of the new equipment, 
which might be used as a down pay- 
ment, and enough additional from 
time to time to provide at least 10 
per cent equity at all times, giving 
effect to subsequent purchases. Since 
the government guarantee would ob- 
viate the need for specific equipment 
security, I suggest that the subsidiar- 
ies borrow not more than 90 per cent 
of the cost of equipment on unse- 
cured serial notes guaranteed by an 
appropriate government agency. 

Because of the desirability of hav- 
ing the obligations liquidate them- 
selves so far as possible from the de- 
preciation accruals, the notes might 
mature serially over such period of 
years as might be warranted in each 
case by the expected life of the 
equipment. 


Release Cash for Other Needs 


In passing upon applications the 
federal agency would have in mind 
that the purpose of the legislation 
was to improve the car supply and to 
enlarge and stabilize purchases, inso- 
far as consistent with reasonable se- 
curity for the government. 

I realize how naturally businessmen 
recoil from the idea of government 
aid, but I feel that the railroads exist 


®8The Merchant Marine Act contemplates loans 
also for ship modernizing, and it might well 
be possible in some cases to use this method 
for rebuilding railroad cars and locomotives. 
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“CAMEL’S NOSE UNDER THE TENT’? 


The reaction of some people to such a suggestion will un- 
doubtedly be that inviting a camel to stick its nose into the tent 
may result in having the camel wholly occupy the tent. In 
response, | would say that the industry’s experience with this 
camel of government aid in the financially critical periods after 
World War | and prior to World War II does not lend support 
to such fears. Moreover, the way in which the individual financ- 
ing would be done should minimize the possibility of future 
government intervention. Such minimal possibility would be a 
calculated risk which individual companies could elect to take 
or not to take but which, as | see it now, would have far more 


advantages than disadvantages. 


in a world of action in which there 
may not be an immediate, substantial 
alternative. 

What would be the effect of the 
loan or guarantee proposal on rail- 
road credit? It would diminish the 
cash normally required for equipment 
down payments and, where appropri- 
ate, reduce the annual installments by 
extending the serial maturities over 
a greater number of years. Both would 
substantially improve the cash flow 
of the railroad industry, releasing 
cash for other needs. From the stand- 
point of railroad security holders, an 
arrangement of this sort would ease 
the problem of rapidly mounting debt 
by transferring much new debt be- 
hind the insulation of subsidiary com- 
panies, in which the risk of the 
parent company would be limited to 
the specific capital committed. 

Would the railroads and their se- 
curity holders preserve an equity in 
the equipment of the subsidiaries? 
Yes; the initial equity of 10 per cent 
would in normal circumstances stead- 
ily increase. Title to the equipment 
would remain in each railroad’s con- 
trol. From the title standpoint there 
would appear to be little practical 
difference between the method sug- 
gested and conventional financing. 

What would be the maximum 
amount of the obligations which 
might at one time be owned or guar- 
anteed by the government? I would 
guess a maximum one time of per- 
haps $5 billion, representing 90 per 
cent of the cost of many lots of new 
equipment purchased over a span of 
years, less the amortization payments 
made on the earlier notes. 


How much of a risk would the gov- 
ernment have taken? Practically none, 
in my opinion. The history of rail- 
road equipment obligations indicates 
the unique soundness of modern 
equipment as a basis for credit. The 
expanding economy of the country 
should leave little doubt that the new 
equipment would be in great demand, 
affording ample “per diem” rentals 


to service the obligations. 


Benefits to the Public 


What would the government, or 
rather the people of the United States, 
get for undertaking these obligations? 
Most importantly, they would be as- 
sured for a period of years of stabil- 
ized purchasing of perhaps 75,000 
superior freight cars a year plus the 
engines required. The released rail- 
road cash and improved earnings 
would result in widespread improve- 
ment of facilities other than equip- 
ment. It stands to reason that, with 
the prospect of a sustained buying, 
advances could be made in design 
and production efficiency. Employ- 
ment, with all that that means to 
thousands of people, could be assured 
and the requirements of the railroad 
supply industries arranged on long 
range budgets. The effect upon readi- 
ness for both national defense and 
economic growth would be tremen- 
dous. 

There may well be a better way. 
But some way must be found. To 
get this bottleneck of railroad cash 
flow under vigorous consideration 
deserves top priority of railroad 
management. 








MISSISSIPPI RIVER terminal at Warsaw, IIL, is site of new facility. 


OUT OF THE SCRAPHEAP.. . 


A 'Pint-Sized Coal Terminal 


Using a large proportion of salvaged materials, the TP&W has come up with 











HOPPER, like most of the other 
equipment at the facility, was con- 
structed in the road’s shops, mainly of 
scrap materials. 


a highly efficient small-volume rail-to-barge transfer facility—Capacity: four 


cars an hour; one barge each day 


Wena, Ill.—population 2,002— 
now boasts a rail-to-barge coal load- 
ing facility, thanks to the ingenuity 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western’s 
engineering department, which de- 
signed and constructed the terminal 
mainly from scrap materials. Here’s 
how it came about: 

[wo of the TP&W’s customers 
the United Electric and the Truax 
Traer Coal Companies—have mines 
in the vicinity of Cuba, Ill—about 
80 miles to the east. They wanted 
to get their coal onto Mississippi 
River barges for delivery to river 
ports. Warsaw was chosen as the 
logical transfer point. 


Built in Company Shops 


The facility was designed entirely 
by the road’s engineering department 
under the direction of R. H. Egbert, 
chief engineer and mechanical officer. 
The steel dock bulkhead and em- 
bankment were placed on contract 
by the Lee Osborne Company, Mus- 
catine, Iowa; the remainder of the 
construction work was done by 
TP&W forces. 


Equipment for the facility was 
built largely from salvaged materials 
in the road’s shops at East Peoria and 
assembled at the site. The car un- 
loading hopper, 14 ft wide, 22 ft 
long and 7% ft deep, was fabricated 
from a salvaged steel tank and bridge 
girders which had been retired as the 
result of a metal culvert installation 
program. The hopper was shop-built 
as a complete unit and shipped to 
Warsaw ready for installation. The 
hopper pit was encased with sheet 
steel piling. 

A large corrugated metal culvert 
was installed to carry the conveyor 
belt up from the hopper pit to above 
ground level. Also constructed in 
the road’s shops was a reciprocating 
feeder to take the coal from the 
hopper and deposit it on the belt. 
This feeder, 3 ft wide and 10 ft 
long, was built from 10-in. car chan- 
nels with an 18-in. center opening. 
The stroke of the feeder is adjustable 
from 4 to 9 in. It is powered by a 
10-hp motor to which a 75-rpm speed 
reducer has been fitted. 

The 30-in. wide conveyor belt 
runs on a framework of 8-in. 


channels using Link-Belt Series 50 
troughed and return idlers. Supports 
for the belt assembly were provided 
by scrapped 5-in. boiler flues set in 
concrete pads. The belt emerges, 
through the culvert pipe, from the 
hopper pit at an 18-deg angle. It 
negotiates a vertical curve and levels 
off 10 ft above the ground. The un- 
loading spout projects 172 ft from 
the face of the dock to allow center 
loading of barges. The belt, driven 
by a 20-hp motor, operates at a 
speed of 350 ft per min. 


A Barge a Day 


Present operations are geared for 
the unloading of four 70-ton car- 
loads of coal per hour and the load- 
ing of one barge each day. Officers 
of the road point out, however, that 
transfer operations can be speeded 
up by increasing the belt speed and 
changing the stroke of the reciprocat- 
ing feeder. 

Provisions were incorporated in 
the facility for movement of the 
barges while they are being loaded, 
thereby keeping the loads uniform. 
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BELT rises from hopper pit through 
corrugated metal culvert pipe which 
juts up from ground at an 18-deg 
angle. 


A barge shifter was built in the road’s 
shops from an old hoisting winch. 
Using a 40-hp motor, it has a twin- 
disc coupling and a magnetic solenoid 
brake to hold it in position when 
the current is off. A split drum is 
used with the continuous cable which 
runs through pulleys at each end of 
the dock. A chain in the center of 
the cable provides a hook connection 
to the barges. 

It was decided 


that the safest 


method for moving cars onto and off 
the hopper would be by means of a 


tractor. Accordingly, a White tractor, 
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LOADING end gf fagjlity extends out 
17% ft from the face of the dock to 
permit the center loading of barges 
and avoid trimming. 


weighted down with boiler punchings 
as ballast, was put in service and has 
been found to work “very satisfac- 
torily.” 


Observation Tower 


A metal, two-story control tower 
was constructed extending 8 ft above 
the dock. Windows on four sides 
allow the operator to see in all direc- 
tions. 

The feeder, conveyor belt, barge 
shifter and hopper-pit sump-pump 
controls are in the tower; all circuit 


SHIFTING of barges to assure uni- 
form distrikution of load is done by 
this split-drum winch which once 
served as a hoist winch. 


breakers, fuses, etc., are housed 
directly below. 

The dock bulkhead is 100 ft long 
and has two 25-ft wings. The face 
of the dock is 134 ft from the center 
of the car unloading hopper. Steel 
sheet piling, 35 ft long, was used 
for the bulkhead and toed in a 
trench shot into bedrock. This fac- 
ing bulkhead is tied to a sheet pile 
backlog, 30 ft back from the face 
of the dock, with 1'%4-in. diameter 
steel roads. Riprap from facing the 
embankment slope on either side was 
obtained from a local rock quarry. 


CONVEYOR belting (above) is sup- 
ported and guided by these Link-Belt 
troughed and return idlers. Belt is 
powered by a 20-hp motor. 


CONSTRUCTION of the  faeility, 
(left) with the exception of embank- 
ment and dock facing, was done en- 


tirely by TP&W forces. 
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ROCK ISLAND ordered fifty ““Adapto” flat cars. Containers delivered with them included 17-ft boxes (shown here). 


Freight ls Moving on 4 Wheels 


FOUR-WHEEL ACF “Adapto” cars are operating in revenue service 
on the Rock Island. The road is using them in Convert-A-Frate service in 
conjunction with demountable gondola and box units which were also built 
by ACF. A demountable carrier for new automobiles and a refrigerated 
box unit are under test. The Pennsylvania is also trying this type of car 


in “True-Train” service. 


TWO-AXLE truck is the most radical component in the basic flat car. 
Most of the specialty items are standard freight car parts. Differing from 
the 4-wheel running gear of the “jennies” once popular with U.S. coal- 
hauling railroads, Adapto’s swing-hanger truck arrangement is operating 
satisfactorily. The Rock Island car is beyond the experimental stage. 


ONE principal aim of Rock Island is thorough test of the demountable- 


body theory. Still to be determined is the container-to-car ratio. There 


have been no serious mechanical difficulties with the basic 4-wheel cars. 


How the car is built 


The car itself is a radical departure, 
as described in Railway Age, Jan. 16, 
1956, p. 8. Until nearly the turn of 
this century, there were many four- 
wheel coal cars in service on numer- 
there 


ous American railroads but 


seems to be little doubt that this new- 


est fleet is the largest group of four- 
wheelers built and successfully oper- 
ated in revenue service here in many 
years. 

The center sill for this car is com- 
posed of two 41.2-lb AAR Z-26 sec- 
tions extending the full length of the 
car. This sill is reinforced along 


2 


its center 12 ft with a 3g by 5-in. bar 


welded under the joint between the 
two Z sections. A % by 2%4-in. bar 
is welded on the top surface of each 
of the bottom flanges of the center 
sill for the same 12-ft length. 

Side sills are 9-in., 13.4-lb LAHT 
channels which are connected to the 
center sill by eight 10-in., 15.3 Ib 
channel cross bearers and by two 
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¥%4-in. pressed end sills 19 in. deep. 
There are eight diagonal braces 
made of the same channels which 
are used for the side sills. These 
braces form an “X” in each of the 
floor panels between the cross bear- 
ers just inboard of the trucks. The 
entire underframe is a welded assem- 
bly. 


Self-Clearing Floor 


The flooring is 234 by 5%-in. 
treated decking spaced to be self- 
clearing. This decking does not ex- 
tend the full width of the car, but only 
out from each side of the center sill. 
The top of the decking is flush with 
the top of the center sill. It is at- 
tached to angles on each side of the 
center sill, to channel-type floor 
stringers, and to the tops of the side 
sill channels with 14-in. Nelson end- 
welded studs and watertight nuts. At 
the four points where the forks of 
lift trucks contact this platform in 
unloading the 17-ft containers, the 
deck is floored with pressed steel 
channels instead of the wood used 
over the remainder of the surface. 

The Waugh twin-cushion draft 
gears are applied in the conventional 
manner at the ends of the center sill. 
Forged rear draft lugs are riveted 
into the sill, while the combined 
striker and front draft lug assemblies 
are welded in at the ends. The cars 
have bottom-operated, Type F, inter- 
locking couplers. The top of the 
car’s deck is just above the top of the 
couplers, just 41-7/16 in. over the 
rail. 


The “ Adapto” Truck 


The “Adapto” single-axle trucks 
applied to these cars are connected 
to the body through swing hangers 
supported at brackets on the cross 
bearers. This swing-hanger suspension 
is a departure from the arrangement 
previously used on American four- 
wheelers which have usually had their 
two single axles guided in pedestals 
fixed to the car body. The loop-type 
hangers are inclined to make the 
“Adapto” truck self-centering while 
permitting some lateral motion be- 
tween it and the body. 

The Rock Island cars have AAR 
standard 6 by 11-in. Bethlehem axles 
and 33-in. Southern one-wear cast- 
steel wheels. Axles are equipped with 
Timken AP roller bearings. Each 
roller bearing assembly is carried in 
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CROSS BEARERS are channels which run under the side and center sills. Jig 


holds inverted underframe during assembly. 


SWING HANGER 


JOURNAL BOX 
HOUSING 


AAR 


SPRING GROUP 


TOP RETAINER BAR 


et 


BOTTOM RETAINER BAR ——_——r 


SINGLE-AXLE truck supports the car body on four swing hangers as illustrated 
in this Railway Age sketch. 


a cast steel housing under a Fabreeka 
pad. 

Each truck frame is composed of 
two side frames connected by two 
4-in. steel pipes. The journal box 
housings are bolted into the side 
frames which are pressed from 5/16- 
in. plate and are shaped to provide 
space for two groups of standard 
AAR coil springs—one group on each 
side of the journal housing. This 
makes a single unit out of the wheel 
and axle set, the journal bearings and 
housing, and the track frame. 

The coil spring suspension of each 
truck is four nests of five coils each. 
These are the AAR 1947 alternate 
standard design springs with 3 11/16- 
in. travel. Resting on the two spring 
groups on each side frame is a %4-in. 


steel pressed yoke which has the 
truck swing hanger brackets applied 
at each end. This yoke also has the 
bracket for the transverse yoke re- 
taining bars. 

The axles are kept at right angles 
to the car’s longitudinal center line 
through the upper and lower retainer 
bars applied to the truck side frame. 
The lower bar on each side is fas- 
tened to the end cross bearer of 
the body, and the upper bar is pinned 
to an intermediate body cross bearer. 
These yokes are kept in lateral aline- 
ment within the side frames through 
yoke retaining bars attached to the 
yoke and to the tubular side frame 
connecting members. All of the pins 
in these alining mechanisms are car- 
ried in rubber-mounted bushings re- 





quiring no lubrication. Attached to 
the inboard side-frame connecting 
member of each truck are two Mon- 
roe, strut-type hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers which are then fastened to 
the adjacent body cross bearer. 


Brake System 


The Rock Island cars have West- 
inghouse AC brake equipment actu- 
ating individual truck-mounted cy- 
linders on each wheel. Each cylinder 
then operates a single Cobra brake 
shoe against the wheel through a 
lever pivoted at the side-frame con- 
necting member. The cars have Creco 
No. 18 brake beams, loop-type brake 
hangers, and the conventional wear 
plates and safety supports. 

The light weight of the car is 27,- 


38-ft, the width over side sills is 9-ft 
4-in., and the wheel base is 27-ft. 
The capacity is 70,000 Ib and the 
load limit is 77,900 Ib. 

In addition to its containers, ACF 


has been developing high-speed an- 
choring mechanisms to attach these 
demountable bodies to the car and 
also a retractable trailer hitch for 
cars assigned to piggyback service. 


How the cars perform on the Rock Island 


When the Rock Island first put its 
“Adapto” cars in service, they were 
hauled near the rear of trains. Today 
these four-wheelers are handled at 
any location in a train. The road has 
experienced no derailments, and im- 
poses only a normal speed restriction 
when moving them through sharp 
turnouts. There have been no tests 
in hump classification yards. 

Rock Island test department studies 
have shown good vertical ride char- 
acteristics. The cars are handling a 
twice-weekly meat run from St. Jo- 


seph to Chicago. This meat is han- 
dled from the Swift & Co. plant in 
the plastic refrigerated unit equipped 
with meat hooks. There have been 
no cases when meat tore through the 
hooks—an indication of the riding 
qualities. 

Rock Island inspections have 
shown the welded truck assembly 
has been satisfactory; a point of con- 
cern when the cars were first deliv- 
ered. From a mechanical standpoint 
the entire truck was found to be in 
excellent condition. 











000 Ib. The length over end sills is 


iat 
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FAMED WRECKING BOSS—Gene Coughlin (manager, 

railroad relations, Car 
Service Division, AAR) tells me a story about Billy-the- 
Wrecker Meyer at Herington, Kan., as related to him 
by his father who was the trainmaster under whom Meyer 
served as wrecking foreman. 

There was nothing placid about Meyer at the scene 
of an accident. He was all energy, and his imperfect 
command of English was a handicap, but not too much 
a one. Once in a moment of excitement, he shouted to 
his men: 

“Ven I say up, I mean down; und ven I say down I 
mean up. Now, up and down togedder, boys!” 

Whether they understood his words or not, they could 
understand his gestures—and the wrecks were cleared up 
quickly. 


JOBS OUT OF THE SPOTLIGHT—I raised the ques- 

tion here as_ to 
what other vitally important railroad occupations there 
are, besides that of wrecking boss, which get a lot less 
attention than their importance merits. New Haven Train- 
master Frank T. Shanley suggests that the job of chief 
dispatcher comes under this heading; and B&M Dis- 
patcher Preston S. Johnson at Concord, N.H., would in- 
clude the dispatcher’s job as one getting less acclaim than 
it should. 

As for the dispatcher, says Mr. Johnson: “If the rail- 
road runs according to Hoyle, not a peep from the higher 
brass, but let something come up that lays out the var- 
nish—wow!—a bulletin from the super.” 

The chief dispatcher, says Trainmaster Shanley, “can 
tell you where every train is, the number of cars in the 
train and the tonnage, and the names of the crew. In any 
emergency, he must be the first to know it, and promptly 
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make the dispositions to get operations back to normal. 
He must see that motive power is properly balanced, 
with enough engines at all points to handle all the traffic. 
His authority over operations is supreme, especially during 
the night hours.” 

Any other nominations for occupations which deserve 
the spotlight of acclaim that they seldom get? I can think 
of a few of them myself—the car inspector, for instance. 


RAILROAD HOSPITALITY—Here last week I sug- 

gested that the outstand- 
ing strength of railroad public relations work lies in the 
friendly reception which newspaper people always receive 
when they approach railroad people in search of informa- 
tion. Railroad people just don’t hide anything. And con- 
siderate treatment of the railroad industry by most news- 
paper and magazine writers has been the result. It 
wasn’t always that way. 

But railroad hospitality doesn’t stop with the “work- 
ing press”—it extends to everybody who wants to find out 
more about railroading. A couple of weeks ago our pub- 
lisher, Bob Lewis, held a meeting of our advertising 
sales staff at Altoona—where half of the time was spent 
in meetings, and the rest of it in inspecting the PRR’s 
extensive shops and laboratories. The helpful hospitality 
extended to the visiting salesmen by C. I. Clugh, manager 
heavy repair shops, and his colleagues couldn’t have been 
more thoroughgoing if this group of salesmen had been 
the railroad’s biggest customers. 

When the spirit of open-handed friendliness, which now 
so thoroughly permeates the higher echelons of almost 
all major railroads, has had time to percolate down 
through all the ranks, there’s going to dawn a big day of 
railroad popularity in this country. These things, to be 
effective, always have to begin at the top. 
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Modern—in design, material and appearance—is the word 


for the platform shelters recently constructed by the Swiss 


Federal Railways at Winterthur-Griize. Reinforced concrete 


pillars are used to support long girders of steel tubing. From 


these girders are suspended king-size “tiles” of prestressed 


concrete. The result: High strength, durability and utility. 


Here’s how they did it: 


The portal-type pillars which sup- 
port each 295-ft long shelter are 
spaced about 108 ft apart. Built in 
the form of small enclosures, they 
each consist of four reinforced con- 
crete walls with concrete cross-stiff- 
eners at their tops. The pillars, 
which taper inward slightly from the 
top, are used also to contain a variety 
of station accessories, such as electri- 
cal and tele-communications equip- 
ment and cables, clocks, switchboards, 
and telephones. Some of the pillars 
contain letter boxes with coin-oper- 
ated stamp dispensers, display win- 
dows and advertisements. 

Each tubular steel girder—the 
“backbone” of each roof structure— 
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is fabricated of 30 tube sections, each 
about 4 ft in inside diameter and 
about 10 ft in length. These sections 
are welded together, with stiffening 
rings at the joints, to make each 295- 
ft girder. Attached to each girder are 
two drain gutters with edge beams 
that act as purlins for the inner edges 
of the roof slabs. 


Prestressed Slabs 


The roof slabs are suspended from 
the girders by tubular steel rods at- 
tached to the outer edge of each slab. 
The slabs, shaped like interlocking 
tiles so as to provide rainproof joints, 
each cover an area of approximately 


in Platform Roofs 


100 sq ft. Each rests, on one side, on 
the overhung portion of the preced- 
ing slab. 

The prestressed reinforcement of 
the slabs is concentrated in a two-way 
system of ribs. The intermediate 
panels of each slab — indirectly 
stressed through the  ribbing—are 
only 1.2 in. thick. The tops of the 
slabs are impregnated with a silicon 
product to protect against frost dam- 
age. 

[The main tubular girders are com- 
pletely accessible and are used as 
channels for all wiring. 
Fluorescent lighting, installed beneath 
the outer edge beams of the roof 
slabs, is connected by wiring fed 
through the tubular steel supporting 
rods to the main girder. All wiring 
therefore, com- 


electric 


in the structure is, 
pletely enclosed. 
Each of the main girders was pre- 
fabricated in five 59-ft lengths and 
transported by rail to the site. During 
erection these sections were tempo- 
rarily bolted together and then welded 
after all sections were in position. The 
girders rest on fixed supports at the 
center pillars and on rocker supports 
at the end pillars. To facilitate the 





ALMOST 4 FT in inside diameter, the main tubular girders 
were prefabricated in five sections, then welded together 


when in position. 


drainage of snow water, the main 


girders—and the entire roof struc- 


tures—are raised slightly at the mid- 
points between the pillars. 

One roof is straight; the other fol- 
lows the curvature of a curved sta- 


tion platform. Erection of the girder 


MODERN 


water. 


for the curved roof took 15 hr; the 
girder for the straight roof was 
installed in 8% hr. Work was done 
on Sundays when it was possible to 
obtain adjacent 
track. 

The roof slabs were unloaded from 


possession of one 


A HANDY WAY TO FIGURE... 


When Should You Electrify? 


li fuel oil costs go high enough with- 
out a corresponding rise in the cost 
of electric power, the time will come 


when electrification will show a sav- 
ing over diesel power. The effect of 
the price of oil versus electricity on 
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SAVINGS PER LOCO. YEAR 
(4,500 HP. 120,000 MILES ) 


COST OF DIESEL FUEL - CENTS PER GALLON 





IN THE SHADED AREA IT IS CHEAPER 
TO BUY ELECTRIC POWER 
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SAVINGS PER LOCO. YEAR 
(4,500 HP. 120,000 MILES ) 


IN THE WHITE AREA IT IS 
CHEAPER TO BURN DIESEL FUEL 
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COST OF ELECTRICITY - MILS PER KW HOUR 


in appearance, new roofs are raised slightly 
between supporting pillars to facilitate drainage of snow 


freight cars by rail-mounted cranes. 
They were installed in three nights— 
in 41% hr per night. 

Electric wiring was completed dur- 
ing the day. Two small mobile scaf- 
folds were used to facilitate the in- 
stallation work. 


locomotive energy costs is shown in 
the accompanying chart, which was 
presented by John C. Aydelott of 
the General Electric Company at the 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers in New 
York, January 21-25. 

The author concedes that this is 
over simplification of a complex prob- 
lem, but offers this means of showing 
when a change of motive power 
might become profitable. Only cost 
of power versus fuel is considered, 
but the author believes that the lower 
cost of electrical locomotive mainte- 
nance would most probably compen- 
sate for maintaining the necessary 
overhead contact system. 

The two small arrows on the chart 
indicate the approximate present 
situation on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific electrification. In 
this case, the overhead contact sys- 
tem has been completely amortized 
and the cost of the overhead is that of 
maintenance only. 
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The world of science behind 
EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


® 





Being interviewed is W. W. Smith, Divisional Manager, Product Engineering 


Grids in back are of Exide’s exclusive Silvium. Those in front are ordinary alloys 


‘“‘“All of these alloys had the same acid test’’ 


At the Exide Laboratories—Reporter: Was it a typical charge-discharge 


iit 
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test normally used to test battery components? 


Smith: Right. And the two positive plate grids 
with no visible signs of corrosion are Exide’s 
patented Silvium alloy. 

Reporter: How about the others—what 
alloys are they? 


Smith: They’re standard alloys used in other 
well-known makes of batteries. But they don’t 
have Silvium’s corrosion-resisting ingredients. 


Reporter: Where is Silvium used? 


Smith: In the positive plates of all Exide- 
Ironclad and many other Exide Batteries. 


Reporter: How does it affect battery per- 
formance? 


Smith: Every test we’ve made proves it 
stretches battery life because the grid resists 
corrosion—sometimes up to 100°, longer. 


Reporter: Obviously this is an important 
feature of the Exide-Ironclad. 


Smith: Yes it is, but it’s just one of many 
engineering details that contribute to its 
high capacity and long life. 


Note to battery users: Whenever you order heavy 
duty batteries or the equipment that requires them, be 
sure to specify Exide-Ironclad. For detailed bulletin, 
write Exide Industrial Division, The Electric Storage 


+ 


Battery Co., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


, j 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY Exide 
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esALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLE 
rt al ANiNng 


OAKITE. 


Me 


A Working Guide to 


LOW-COST END RESULTS 


For real railroad cleaning 
economy you must have 
man-hour economy, too. So 
look to the speed and thor- 
oughness with which a man 
cleans when using the best 
materials...and at the 
methods which can save 
endless hours of work. 


This new booklet gives you 
a good look at eight impor- 
tant groups of jobs where 
you can profit from Oakite 
railroad cleaning experience, 
research done especially for 
railorads, and high quality 


J Science 7 
Key? 
Sal - 
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materials engineered for 
specific problems. You'll see 
valuable information on 
cleaning exteriors, interiors, 
running gear and trucks, 
parts, cooling system 
maintenance and many 
more jobs. 


Send for this booklet with- 
out obligation. Find out 
why most railroad men rely 
on Oakite cleaning as the 
standard for maintenance 
operations. Write OAKITE 
PRODUCTS, INC., 46 
Rector Street, N. Y.6, N. Y. 


... gives you the important advantage 
LOW-COST END RESULTS 





Export Division Cable Address: Oakite 
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T&P Publishes Vollmer 
Book “Faith and Freedom” 


(Continued from page 17) 

It isn’t usual for industry executives 
to express themselves publicly and so 
explicitly on these fundamental ques- 
tions—which is one reason why the 
book will likely get wide readership, 
inside and outside the railroad indus- 
try. 


Financial 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
—Contemplating Quarterly Dividend. 
—A Lackawanna announcement that 
it is contemplating going on a quar- 
terly-dividend basis accompanied dec- 
laration last week of a dividend of 
3742 cents a share payable March 
15 to stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 21. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Incen- 
tive Plans Approved.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved 
incentive plans for P&LE employees, 
including stock purchase, stock option 
and incentive bonus plans. Under the 
stock purchase plan, any P&LE em- 
ployee may purchase one share for 
each $200 of annual earnings, but not 
less than three, nor more than 100 
shares. Shares will be paid through 
payroll deductions over a three-year 
period, John W. Barriger, P&LE 
president, said. 


Applications 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—To assume 
liability for $1,980,000 of equipment trust certi- 
ficates to finance in part the acquisition of four 
1,750-hp diesel-electric road-switching locomo- 
tive units from Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation at an estimated unit 
cost of $180,000; 200 hopper cars from ACF 
Industries, Inc., at $8,350 each; and five ca- 
booses from C&E!I shops at $17,600 each. Esti- 
mated total cost of the equipment is $2,478,000. 
The certificates would mature in 30 semiannual 
installments of $66,000 each, beginning August 
1. They have been sold, subject to commission 
approval, to a syndicate headed Sal 
Bros, & Hutzler for 99.272 with a 43% in- 
terest rate—the most favorable bid received. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—To as- 
sume liability for $6,420,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the acquisition of 
20 1,750-hp. diesel-electric road switching loco- 
motives from the Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and 100 covered hop- 
per cars from the Greenville Steel Car Company. 
Estimated unit costs are $9,220 for the cars 
and from $215,319 to $215,879 for the locomo- 
tives, the estimated total cost being $8,049,423. 
The certificates would mature in 30 semi-annual 
installments of $214,000 each, beginning Septem- 
ber 15, They would be sold by competitive bids 
which would fix the interest rate. 





Dividends Declared 


ALABAMA & VICKSBURG.—$3, semiannual, 
payable April 1 to holders of record March 6. 

ATLANTA & CHARLOTTE AIR LINE. — $4.50, 
semiannual, payable March 1 to holders of rec- 
ord February 20. 

CINCINNATI INTER-TERMINAL.—4% preferred, 
$2, semiannual, paid February 1 to holders 
of record January 21. 
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Above left: service-worn hopper car ready for dismantling by oxy-acetylene torches. Above right: double-head 
UntonmeLt welding machine joins stakes to side plates in fabrication of new car sides. 


Saved 393 Tons oF STEEL 


By using UNIONMELT welding to fabricate 


new sides for 3,477 service-worn hopper 


cars, the Reading Company effected a 
steel saving worth $62,000. 


High speed, deep penetrating UNIONMELT welding made 
gn s} P | £ g 


it possible to eliminate lap-joint construction in the hopper 
car sides, and thereby reduced steel consumption approx- 


imately 226 lb. per car. 


Ready for years of additional service 
. this hopper ear is one of 3,477 with 
new UNIONMELT welded sides. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION SPEED 


In addition, automatic UntonmMeLt welding machines 
averaged welding speeds up to 45 in, per minute 
considerably faster than speeds possible by other fabri- 


cating methods, Completed welds are clean and sound. 


SIMILAR SAVINGS 

Using UnionMELT welding, it is possible to save time and 
material in fabricating and reconstructing all types of 
rolling stock. Get detailed information on LinpE’s modern 
methods for joining metals call your local LINDE 


representative today. 


@eeeeeeeeeoeaeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeevneeeeeeeeoeeeee8 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 


Linde Air Products Company 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
New York 17, N. Y. 


30 East 42nd Street ucC 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 


In Canada: LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


Supplying to railroads the complete line of 
welding and cutting materials and modern 
methods furnished for over forty years under 


this familiar symbol . . 


RAILROAD SERVICE 


“Linde,” “Unionmelt,” and “Oxweld” are trade-marks, and “Ribbonrail’ is a service mark of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Lackawanna 











BALLAST r CLEANING 
and 


RAIL GRINDING SERVICE 


The exclusive SPENO Method of Ballast Cleaning and the 
SPENO Rail Grinding Train have proved themselves to be time, cost, and 


maintenance savers for our contractual clients. 
p TO PRO¢ 

antl Rts ° 

7 — ; You may contract for one or both of these services—secure that you 


have joined company with many other outstanding and forward looking 
railroads. 


Write today for future availabilities of equipment. 


Chat Pek The Kiedbeoads 
_— heal Mabe usta usd 


(ILLINOIS CENTRAL| 
un | 


SS 






| | FRANK SPENO RAILROAD BALLAST CLEANING CO., INC. 


306 North Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Relied on by: 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Alabama Power Co. 

Amer. Smelt. & Ref. (Mexico) 
American Sugar Refining 
Ann Arbor Railroad 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlanta & West Point 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Bangor & Aroostook 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Birmingham Southern 

Boston & Maine 

Maine Central 

Buffalo Creek R.R. 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Central Soya 

Central of Georgia 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago & IIlinois Midland 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 

Chgo., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. 
Chgo., Rock Island & Pacific 
Chgo., St. Paul, Minn’pls & Omaha 
City of Chicago 

Clinchfield 

Colo. Mill & Elevator Co. 
Columbus & Greenville 
Copper Range 

Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West’n 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Duluth, Messabi & Iron Range 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Escanaba & Lake Superior 
Ferrocarril Del Pacifico 
Florida East Coast 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South’n 
General American Trans. 
Georgia Railroad 

Western Railway of Alabama 
Grand Trunk Western 

Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


IIlinois Central 


ti 





PS-1 box car, PS-2 covered hopper, PS-3 open hopper, PS-4 fiat car 


standardized freight cars 
from the experience of the world’s largest carbuilder 


Smart buyers of railroad freight equipment 
demand cars that are low in first cost, rug- 
gedly dependable, needing only minimum 
maintenance and completely acceptable to 
shippers and consignees. 

Eleven years ago Pullman-Standard broke 
with traditional, but costly, custom car- 
building methods and offered the railroad 
industry the first carbuilder designed, engi- 
neered and tested box car, the PS-1. Pro- 
duced by mass production methods, PS-1s 
are laboratory proved and in-service inspected 
to assure fulfillment of railroad needs. 

Railroad acceptance confirmed the sound- 
ness of this concept. And, continuing to 
meet the needs of railroad users, Pullman- 


Standard has added the PS-2 Covered Hop- 
per, PS-3 Open Top Hopper and PS-4 Flat 
Cars to its standardized line. 

The PS-2 Covered Hopper, designed to 
exclude weather and dirt, allows fast loading 
and unloading. It represents new avenues 
of railroad revenue through nearly unlimited 
applications for economically carrying such 
bulk lading as foodstuffs, chemicals and 
mined products. Its acceptance is proved by 
over 11,000 PS-2s purchased by fifty-one 
users in the four years it has been available. 

Contact with any Pullman-Standard office 
will bring full information about the speci- 
fications of the P-S line of standardized 
freight cars and their inherent benefits, 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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industria e Comercio de Min, 
J. C. Corrigan Co. 

Kansas City Southern 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Lancaster & Chester 

Lehigh Valley 

Lehigh & New England 

La Salle & Bureau County 
Louisville & Nashville 

Maine Central 

Minn’ pls, Northfield & South’n 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Mississippi Central 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Monon 

National Sugar Refining 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
New Haven 

New York Central 

N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Nickel Plate 

Norfolk & Western 

North American Car Co. 
Northern Pacific 

Oliver Mining Co. 
Pennsylvania 

Phila. Qtz. of Cal. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Richmond, Fred’bg & Potomac 
Rutland Ry. Co. 

Santos a Jundiai 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 
Savannah & Atlanta 
Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Tennessee Central 
Texas-Mexican 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific 

Union Railroad 

U. S. Army 

U. S. Navy 

U. S. Trans. Corps 

U. S. War Department 
Virginian 

Wabash 

Western Maryland 

Western Pacific 





People in the News 





BALTIMORE & OHIO.—H. A. Lockhart, assist 
ant to purchasing agent, Baltimore, ap- 


pointed general purchasing agent there, 


succeeding H. P. McQuilkin, who retired 
February 1. 

C.£. Jackman, engineer maintenance of 
way, Baltimore, appointed assistant chief 
engineer maintenance at that point. J. A. 
Caywood, division engineer, Baltimore di- 
vision—East End, succeeds Mr. Jackman 
as engineer maintenance of way. J.W. 
Brent, division engineer, Western sub- 
division, Pittsburgh, transferred to Akron, 


Newark, Ohio, succeeding W.G. Stagge, 
who replaces Mr. Brent at Pittsburgh. 


LACKAWANNA.—James G. Cunningham 
elected secretary and treasurer, effective 
January 1 (Railway Age, Jan. 7, p. 39). 
Mr. Cunningham joined the Lackawanna 
in 1916 as a clerk in the department he 
now heads. He became cashier in 1943 
and was assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 





H. A. Lockhart C. E. Jackman 


B&O B&O 


ment, New York, succeeding Edward F. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—William J. Donsbach, as- 
sistant general freight agent, Philadelphia, 
appointed manager of industrial develop- 


Neagle, retired. Cyril J. Kaemmerlen, dis- 
trict freight agent, Philadelphia, succeeds 
Mr. Donsbach as assistant general freight 
agent, Philadelphia. 


Ohio, replacing J.T. Collinson, who succeeds 
Mr. Caywood. F.L. Thompson, division en- 
gineer at Wheeling, W.Va., transferred to 


5 big advantages Y 


am ___ —— ~ 


a Sm to. 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—George R. Wur- 
tele, assistant engineer, Louisville, Ky., ap- 
pointed industrial agent, Birmingham, Ala. 

Joe W. Moore appointed assistant gene- 
ral passenger agent, Louisville, Ky., suc- 
ceeding Lee A. Binkley, who retired Feb- 
ruary 1. A. Rice King appointed general 
agent—passenger department, and John S. 
Stallings named district passenger agent, 
L&N and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 








MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Anthony J. Schiller ap- 
pointed general agent, Minneapolis, Minn., 
succeeding Herbert $S. Snedeker, retired. 
Joseph R. Torbett, commercial agent, San 
Francisco, named general agent, Stockton, 
Cal., effective March 1, to replace Julius 
Gaedtke, who will retire. Effective March 
1, 1. J. Keyes and Charles R. Smith appointed 
general agents, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, respectively. 

H. M. Kelly appointed superintendent of 
shops, Sedalia, Mo., to succeed G. D. Bailey, 
retired. 

P. E. Latsha appointed mechanical super- 

intendent, Gulf district, Palestine, Tex., 
succeeding H.B. Baney, retired. J.W. Mc- 
Caddon named terminal master mechanic, 
Kansas City Terminal division, Kansas 
City, Mo., to replace L. T. Imler, transferred. 

E. W. Kieckers appointed assistant bridge 
engineer, St. Louis, to succeed the late 
E. |. Beesley. 


RAILWAY PROGRESS INSTITUTE—Thompson 
A. Nooner, Jr., secretary-treasurer, Chicago, 
appointed vice-president there. Mr. Nooner 
will continue as secretary of the institute. 


I Van OER HORST 





WESTERN PACIFIC—Joseph G. Wheeler, 
passenger traffic consultant, San Francisco, 
retired January 31. 


PORUS ° KROME 
Geet foe the Lie of your Cops 
INCREASES CYLINDER LIFE 3 TO 5 TIMES. 


WHITE PASS & YUKON.—C. M. Patrick ap- 
pointed special representative of the ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Whitehorse, Y. T. 
Mr. Patrick will be responsible for devel- 
opment of a company-wide safety program. 


INCREASES PISTON RING LIFE UP TO 50%, 


ELIMINATES STOCKING OF OVERSIZED PISTONS AND PISTON RINGS, 


DEFINITELY CONTRIBUTES TO REDUCED DOWNTIME FOR ENGINES. 


DEFINITELY CONTRIBUTES TO A REDUCTION IN LUBE OIL CONSUMPTION, 


——Write Dept.G, VAN DER HORST CORP., OLEAN, N. Y.-—— 


TERRELL, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA® 





OLEAN, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a 
HILVERSUM, HOLLAND 





T. A. Nooner, Jr. 
DL&aW RPI 


J. G. Cunningham 
*SparTan Engineering 
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Standardize on Longer Life... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE Steel Wheels 











When you need replacement wheels in 20”, 16” or 14” sizes, 
standardize on F-M quality for longer life. 

Every step, from sheet steel purchase to finished wheel in 
stock, is under Fairbanks-Morse inspection and control. 
Every wheel is cold formed in our own plant, on our own 
presses using our own modern dies...is machined and 
finished to a design of simplicity and strength. Extra thick- 
ness and hardness are provided at the areas of greatest wear. 


This constant control of quality is your assurance that 
Conform Strictly F-M demountable wheels are the sturdiest track car wheels 
to on the rails today. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. RA-211 


A.R.E.A. Standards Chicago 5, Illinois. 


) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES & ENGINES * MOTOR CARS & RAILROAD EQUIPMENT « ELECTRIC MOTORS * GENERATORS « PUMPS « SCALES * WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * HAND LAMPS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








Rates: $10 per column inch 


(1" deep x 1544” wide) 


Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 








FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
Used—As is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS 


All Types 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


Service-tested 
Freight Cor Repair Parts 
For All Types of Cars 

IR 


special offerings 
30 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose Cars 
Cast Steel Trucks 
1—Browning No, 3 Diese! Locomotive Crane 
Standerd Gavge—27'2-Ton Capacity 
1—Model 15 Burro Crane Standard Gauge 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
SSCHSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSSOSSOSOOSCOOECESEES 


Railway Tank Cars and 
Storage Tanks 
6,000. 8,000- and 10,000-galion 


Cleaned and Tested 


ON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. 


Office Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


New York 50-c Church Street 
Office New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


A thoroughly experienced sales executive with wide ac- 
quaintance in railroad and railroad supply fields, also 
many acquaintances in other industries, now Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Transportation Sales for large manu- 
facturing company, plans to establish himself as manu- 
facturers’ representative for firms with substantial rail- 
road volume or those having sufficient potential to 
participate in this market. 

Also available for evaluation of railroad specialties and 
markets. 

Address Box 820, RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 








Aldon Rail Benders $120 


BRAND NEW ALDON RAIL BENDERS COMPLETE 
WITH JACK. 
Never sold at this price before. Easy to use. Work either side of rail. 
Powered by reversible 35-ton SIMPLEX jack. Bender only (less Jack) $50. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. WRITE OR CALL 


INTEGRITY TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
225 Lafayette St. New York 12 Phone CAnal 6-6753 














APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Since 1909, The Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau has trained men 
for a number of our major rail- 
roads. We furnish the texts, ques- 
tions and grading service for all 
technical instruction covering 3- 
or 4-year programs. These are 
raising the skill and efficiency of 
3000 apprentices today. The Bu- 
reau is staffed and its texts 
authored by railroad men. In- 
formation is available describing 
methods used and fields covered 
Also special courses are avail- 
able for individual employees 
seeking advancement. THE 
RAILWAY EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Offices: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 


ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicage 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 





FOR SALE 
1500 KW RECTIFIER 

WESTINGHOUSE — M 
Arc. Ignitron 3/60/44,000 
15,000V. DC, Automatic i 
trols. 
2—750KW, GE Rotary Convert- 
ers-HCC-6-600V. DC. 

S. M. DAVIS 
510 LaSalle St. Lovis 4, Missouri 











ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE 


G.E. 50 ton 600 volt Double End 
Truck; Type truck Baldwin heavy 
duty—36” wheels (steel) G.E. 
Type C-28-E controls; G.E. Type 
CP-23 compressor; Westinghouse 
air brakes type AMM. Good op- 
erating condition located Kansas 
City. Also large supply new 
spare replacement parts. 


BROWN-STRAUSS 
CORP. 


1546 Guinotte Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR SALE 
35 Tons 
RAILS 
New Prime ARA 35 pound 
Mine Rails—30 ft. lengths. 


Immediate Shipment 
From Inventory 
Phone—write or wire 
BROWN-STRAUSS 
Corporation 
1546 Guinotte 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Phone HA. 1-1000 




















FULLY 
GUARANT EED 


> Foster 


QUALITY 


RELAYING 
RAILS 


Lower installation and maintenance 
costs—handle more cars better. Foster 
nationwide warehouses also stock 
every New Rail Section 12% through 
175, Switch Material and Accessories 
to meet your specific job requirements. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 








RAILS - TRACK EQUIPMENT - PIPE - PILING 


LLLV 





RAILROAD COST 
ACCOUNTANT 
FOR MIDWESTERN 
CLASS | RAILROAD 


Experienced railroad  ac- 
countant interested in cost 
finding, age 30 to 40 years. 
Give complete details of 
background, education, ex- 
perience, age, and_ salary 
requirements. All replies 
held strictly confidential. 

Address Box 817, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., 


New York 7, N.Y. 
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ss000 CARSETS FP PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING 


fi 











This ultra-modern 
manufacturing facility (40,000 
sq. ft.) has been completed and 
occupied on a 6)4 acre site acquired in 
Winona for volume production of Miller 
Center Feed pad lubricators. 

Additional capacity, regardless of amount, to meet every 
Railroad requirement will be installed promptly when 
needed. 30,000 sq. ft. will be added early 1957. 


e Volume quantities—immediate delivery 
e Cost—$40 per carset (for all sizes) 
e Life expectancy—6 years 


MILLER LUBRICATOR CO., WINONA, MINN. 


Just Published! 


HANDBOOK of AMERICAN RAILROADS 


1956 Edition official Facts, Figures and Maps of every Class | Railroad in the U.S.! 
by Robert G. Lewis, Publisher of “Railway Age” 


























Here it is — the only collection under one cover of all the important information 
on the 113 Class 1 railroads. Specially-drawn maps show the complete route of 
each road. This book is filled with beautiful action photos of crack trains such as 
the El Capitan, Empire Builder, Silver Meteor. You get answers to such questions 
as: What equipment does the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy operate? What 
changes have recently taken place in the operations of different roads? Who is the 
president of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie? What’s the historical distinction of the 
B&O? And this is only a sample of the 251 pages of useful, fascinating material 
in HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Send for it today on a no-risk, 


free-examination basis. 











The railroads in the Handbook are detailed as follows: 







1, Map of the railroad 6. Latest financial and oper- Oe rR RP 
2. Prominent train photo ating statistics one Publishing Corp., Dept. RA. 
3. Herald of the road 1. Latest equipment data 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. j 
4. Historical sketch 8. Statistics of general in- Please send me “‘Handbook of American Railroads.” Il 
5. Biography of chief officer terest examine it for 10 days free. Then, I'l] either remit $3.95 
(plus small postage) or will return book and owe 
J rothins. ! 









Brame ........ oe - ‘ dt 


We'll send you the new HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
nS Sap o0 aes iad boGb cee Je db Gsek wikads i 


to read and use for 10 days free. See if this isn’t the biggest 

and most practical accumulation of railroad knowledge ever 

published . . . a bonanza for rail executives and railroad sup- 

plier, as well as for the railfan. Fill out coupon and mail now. 
(Free inspection offer good in United States only.) 






eGo p'.bales vs secs Be once QO eiceusws I 


SAVE: Send $3.95 with coupon and we pay postage. ff 
Same return privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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The Action Page 





Cabinet Report—Only a First Step 


A few people still believe that the federal govern- 
ment has a transportation policy, because there’s a so- 
called “declaration of policy” in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Still others believe that adoption of the 
Cabinet Committee Report on Transportation Policy 
would give the nation an integrated policy. Neither sup- 
position is correct, according to E. Roland Harriman, 
chairman of the Union Pacific.* 

The Cabinet Report has been criticized by its op- 
ponents for “going too far” in removing some of the 
handicaps suffered by common carriers, particularly 
railroads. 

Actually—the goal being an integrated national 
policy for transportation—the Cabinet Report is only a 
modest step in the right direction. 


Other Study Groups 


Mr. Harriman says that the Cabinet Committee 
started out with what looked like an Administration 
mandate to report and recommend on practically all 
phases of transportation. But the committee limited it- 
self to a much narrower assignment, for the very good 
reason that the Administration entrusted inquiries into 
important aspects of transportation to other govern- 
ment groups. For example, on the very day the Cabinet 
Committee was appointed the Administration also set 
up the so-called “Clay Committee” to make recom- 
mendations on highway needs. 

So, actually, the Cabinet Committee’s report deals 
with only a segment of transportation—the regulated 
surface part. Admirable as the Cabinet report is, as far 
as it goes, it is strictly a fragment. It omits highway con- 
struction policy and highway finance. It omits water- 
ways and how they’re to be paid for. It omits aviation 
altogether. So, even if the Cabinet report were adopted 
in its entirety, the U.S.A. would still lack a coordinated, 
consistent policy toward transportation. 

The net result of this situation is that America is 
paying a lot more than it ought to pay for freight trans- 
portation—and the unnecessary extra price the public 
pays for its transportation necessarily reduces the money 
it has left to pay for other goods and services. Mr. Har- 
riman goes on to say: 

“The growth of ton-miles by all forms of transport in the 
aggregate has held quite a close relationship to the gross na- 
tional product in constant dollars. But the bill for that freight 
transportation as a portion of the gross national product has 
grown substantially. We are spending more of our income for 
freight transportation—much more, although the deficiencies of 
our statistics do not enable us to say with certainty how much. 


“Our railroads present a tragic case of arrested development 
from financial anemia. They have gone through a revolution in 
motive power at the cost of dissipating their ready reserves and 


*In a lecture to Columbia University Transportation Management Session 
in January—mimeographed and copyrighted by Columbia University. 
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THIS RELATES TO: 
Vv 


1—Challenging competition 
2—Holding to high service standards 
3—Increasing internal strength 
4—Getting a higher level of earnings 
5—Improving tools and methods 

@ 6—Seeking a friendlier environment 


yet have barely preserved the margin between their revenues 
and expenses. That revolution has disclosed that much of their 
other plant is obsolescent and prevents securing the full ad- 
vantage of the diesel power. Economies which could be placed 
at the service of the nation are barred by the want of invest- 
ment capital. 

“Our shippers of bulk and staple commodities are caught in 
a tightening squeeze to the extent they must continue to rely 
on railroad transportation, because railroads have been com- 
pelled to continue to operate a wide variety of obsolete serv- 
ices, which has necessitated rate increases on the basic flows of 
traffic which are still little subject to diversion. 


“Our for-hire system of regulated motor transport will find 
its difficulties increase as the regular flows of truckload traffic 
are more and more absorbed by private and specialized car- 
riers, leaving to it a mixture of less favorable freight.” 

In addition, says Mr. Harriman, we have an inade- 
quate highway system which even the huge federal con- 
struction program may not be big enough to correct. 
Airports, and sometimes the waterways (at locks), are 
congested. Our pier facilities for ocean transport are 
obsolete. Street congestion is strangling our cities. 

Since government deals with the various agencies of 
transport separately, instead of all together, obstacles 
have developed in coordinating one form of transporta- 
tion with another. And “we approach the various ele- 
ments separately as each happens to be sufficiently 
troublesome to gather public attention for the moment.” 


Piecemeal Treatment 


Mr. Harriman believes that there are many facts not 
yet known about transportation, needed to establish a 
rational and comprehensive policy. He believes such 
study should be vigorously pursued, perhaps by univer- 
sities or foundations, concerning which no question of 
prejudice could be raised. 

In the meantime, we have the Cabinet Committee 
report—an able document. The effort should certainly 
be made to secure the adoption of as large a part of 
that report as possible, while further studies are being 
pursued. Step-by-step progress toward the desired goal 
is the only practicable way of attaining it. 
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Eliminate truck distortion . . 
Greatly reduce maintenance . . 


Development of the Wine Brake Balancer 
has proved the solution to unbalanced brak- 
ing forces that develop with the conventional 
truck brake arrangement. 


The Wine Brake Balancer replaces the 
standard dead lever connector and eliminates 
the necessity of the dead lever connector 
bracket on the truck bolster 


THE WINE RAILWAY APPLIANCE CO., TOLEDO 9, OHIO 


Instead, the Wine Brake Balancer has 
brackets secured to the center sill flange at 
each end of the car, and connectors extend 
from these brackets to the dead levers on 
the truck. This arrangement “‘balances” the 
brake forces by returning them to the under- 
frame of the car This simple, yet rugged 
design meets all service requirements on any 
capacity car Write for complete details 














THE TAPER MAKES TIMKEN THE ONLY JOURNAL BEARING THAT 
DELIVERS WHAT YOU EXPECT WHEN YOU BUY A ROLLER BEARING 


tenance savings. Fact is, the new heavy- 
duty type AP (All-Purpose) Timken jour- 
nal bearing assembly will go three years 
without adding lubricant. Lubricant cost 


OU put car journals on roller bearings 
ao only two reasons: to end the hot 
box problem and to cut operating and 
maintenance costs toa minimum. Timken‘ 
tapered roller bearings are the only bear- 
ings that do both. It’s the taper. Here’s why: 
1. NO LATERAL MOVEMENT WITHIN THE 
BEARING. Timken bearings ro// the load. 
They never slide it. There’s no scuffing of 
rollers and races to shorten bearing life. 
No lateral movement to force lubricant 
through the seal, out of the journal box, 
and onto the rails to cause costly diesel 
locomotive wheel slip. You save the cost 


of lost lubricant, plus its replacement 
cost. 


2. POSITIVE ROLLER ALIGNMENT. The 


taper in Timken bearings holds ends of 


rollers snug against the cone rib, where 
wide area contact keeps them properly 
aligned. There’s no skewing of rollers to 
upset full line contact. 

Unlike costly devices that merely act as 
“crutches” in an attempt to improve fric- 
tion bearing performance, Timken bear- 
ings do away with the cause of hot boxes 
—the friction bearing itself. What’s more, 
they bring maximum operating and main- 


is cut as much as 95%. Terminal bearing 
inspection time is reduced 90%. 

So, to end the hot box problem and 
slash operating and maintenance costs to 
the minimum, be sure you get Timken 
tapered roller bearings. The taper makes 
them deliver. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian 
plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 
““TIMROSCO”, 


7 out of 10 roller bearing freight cars roll 


on 


tapered roller bearings 





